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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


« Dents vindice nodus”: the perplexity of the Ministerial crisis 
grew so inextricable. that the Duke of Wellington was called in. 
After hearing how Gladstone would not help Stanley, nor Graham 
Russell, and how neither Stanley nor Russell could stand alone, 
and how all the mediatorial efforts of Lord Aberdeen had proved 
unavailing, the Duke cut the knot—* Bring back the old Minis- 
ters, every man Jack of them,” said the Duke. They were sent 
for, and came; and the Ministry, which on the 22d of February 
resigned because it could not obtain the confidence of the House 
of Commons, resumed office on the 3d of March, without any 
change in the balance of parties in the House, in the persons of 
its members or the distribution of their offices, or as far as could 
be seen in the measures they contemplated. 

This result was announced to the House of Commons on Mon- 
day by Lord John Russell; who was allowed to march up to his 
seat in chilling silence, and his intimation was’ received with a 





few faint cheers from the Treasury benches which only made the | 


ral silence more ominous. The House, indeed, could not but 


gene 
feel that it had throughout been rather cavalierly dealt with. The 


t question with all the statesmen “sent for” to the Palace 
in the course of the ten-days interregnum, was, could one or 
other of them command a majority in the House? But this ques- 
tion was never put to the House of Commons. At Argyll House, 
in St. James’s Square, in Chesham Place, in Downing Street, at 
the Palace, the mood and probable bias of the House had been 
canvassed in secret; but the House had never once been asked to 

ak for itself. As a matter of form, it was assumed that the de- 
cision of the House on any Ministerial arrangement must be final ; 
but in point of fact, the House was only summoned from time to 
time ate told what had been agreed upon, as the Parliament of 
Paris used to be summoned by Louis le Grand to register his 
edicts. For ten days messenger had crossed messenger on the way ; 


statesmen hurried from Paris or scampered backwards and for- | 


wards in London; “ there was racing and chasing on Cannobie 
lea,” but the House was not once asked to join in pursuit of “ the 
lost bride of Netherby.” The witches who undertook to foretell who 


should bear sway never called upon “the mistress of their charms” , 


to “bear a part.” No wonder “ Hecate looked angrily.” The House 
was painfully conscious of the subordinate rdle it must have ap- 
peared in the eyes of its constituents to occupy in these transactions. 
e reticence of the reinstalled Ministers was remarkable. In 

the House of Commons, the only information that could be drawn 
from Lord John Russell was, that on Friday they would be asked 
to allow the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to be read again in its origi- 
nal form, as pre yaratory to the introduction of amendments that 
would materially alter it: what those amendments were, they 
Should know when the time came. Respecting the Budget, he 
would only promise to tell on Friday when that subject was to be 
resumed; “it would be exceedingly wrong in him to do more at 
resent.” The contemplated Law Reforms, and the Electoral 
form promised when Mr. Locke King’s motion was under dis- 
cussion, were not so much as mentioned. On Tuesday, a select 
a of the Members “usually voting with Government” met 
Lord John at his official residence by special invitation; but to 
them he was searcely more communicative than to the House at 
large. He felt bound to go on with the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
“in a modified form”; but wherein the modifications were to con- 
sist he did not explain. As for financial matters, “ the Cabinet had 
aot met since their return to office”; but on Friday he hoped to 
make a statement that would be satisfactory. The burden of the 
restored Premier’s song was the necessity of keeping out the Pro- 


tectionists—that “ powerful and compact body, at whose head was | 


a distinguished statesman.” After the failure of Lord Stanley to 





form a Ministry, and Lord John Manners’s promises on Monday to 
“ offer no factious or unnecessary opposition to the policy of Min- 
isters,” the gentlemen present could not but feel that this was ery- 
ing “ wolf” once too often. Nevertheless, with the exception of 
some dissentient Irish Members, the meeting expressed “ strong 
confidence in and attachment to the policy and principles of the 
noble Lord and the Government,”—though they were not told 
what these were, and were indeed given to understand that witl: 
re to finance Government had not yet agreed upon either a 
policy or principles. 

It would be bootless to speculate on the nature and possible re- 
sults of a policy which is confessedly, like the abstract ideas of 
Plato, still shivering on the verge of existence, waiting for the 
time when substance is to be added to its empty form. All that 
is known is that Lord John Russell is again at the head of affairs, 
with Sir Charles Wood for his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Broughton for his Indian and Lord Grey for his Colonial Minister ; 
and that the country is still blessed with the services of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hawes, Mr. James Wilson, and the rest. Since 1846, the 
notion that no other Ministerial combination was possible has ren- 
dered the Russell Ministry froward and perverse; and recent 
events may, for a time, even increase their confidence in this 
tenure of office. Lord John Russell affects to fear the opposition 
of Lord Stanley’s party: he is in more danger of their support. 





The paralysis of the functions of Parliament consequent on the 
Ministerial crisis has not prevented Lord Monteagle from remind- 
ing the Peers that we still possess colonies in remote regions, with 
irritating grievances crying for redress. : 

Ve called attention to the resistance which the Australian Co- 

lonies threaten to the further transportation of convicts to that 
; part of the world, and enlarged on the unjust treatment which Van 
Diemen’s Land in particular has experienced in this respect. Earl 
Grey made an unsuccessful attempt to repel the charge of havin 
broken faith with that colony: in every | ere he said, it ha 
| been stated that Government intended to continue Se 
tion as it previously existed. This is simply untrue: a letter 
| from Sir George Grey to Earl Grey, and the Earl’s reply, (written 
in January and February 1847,) were sent to Van Diemen’s Land 
| to be published there. The first stated that transportation, as 
| formerly conducted, was to be abolished; that such convicts only 
as had been subjected to reformatory discipline in this country 
should b sent out; and that they should not be sent in large 
|numbers to any one colony. The second promised, that along 
| with those “expirees” an extensive emigration of persons un- 
| tainted with crime should be directed to Van Diemen’s Land. 
| This is the obvious and only sense of the Downing Street docu- 
ments; it appears from a despatch of the Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land, written in August 1847, that it was the sense in which 
he and all the colonists understood them. Not one of those 
yromises has been kept; and though Lord Grey professed to be- 
os that the colony was recovering from the entire prostration of 
its productive industry resulting from a — of convicts, the 
letters and journals received from the colony tell a very different 
story. But Lord Grey’s speech was chiefly remarkable as an ex- 
| plicit avowal that the old system of convict transportation is to be 
revived in full force for the whole of Australia. He affected 
‘to believe that the aversion to receive convicts is decreasing 
in those colonies. As a reason for this belief, he assigned th« 
narrow majority by which a proposal to resume it was nega- 
tived in the Legislative Council of New South Wales. This 
argument rests on a concealment of the facts, that one-third 
of the Council are Government nominees, and that an Anti- 
Convict League has been formed throughout the Australian Co- 
lonies. The truth appears to be, that Government having 
shrunk from the task of improving our penal code, know not how 
to dispose of their convicts, and seck to make the Australian Colo- 
nies suffer the penalties due to their own neglect of duty. 














Downing Street may possibly welcome the news of another 
Caffre war asa diversion in its favour: as an argument for making 
no important modifications of the Budget; as an excuse for Sir 
Harry Smith, engaged in military duties, postponing the com- 
pletion of a constitution for the Cape; as likely to prevent that 
inconvenient Sir Andries Stockenstrom from leaving the colony. 
But in this Downing Street may also reckon without its host. 
The persons best acquainted with local circumstances rv gard the 
movements in Caffreland as in all probability the commencement 
of a protracted and costly struggle; and though Earl Grey de- 
clared in the House of Lords, on Thursday, that the events in 
British Caffraria have taken him by surprise, it is ecrtain that he 
was urgently forewarned of the danger as long ago as December 
last. Downing Street may have to defend itself from the charge 
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of having by gross neglect of duty allowed the country to be in- 
volved in expensive hostilities. 

Up to the date of the latest advices, active hostilities appear to 
have been confined to the upper valley of the Keiskamma, and the 
country between that and King William’s Town. But this is one 
of the most difficult and impenetrable regions of Caffraria: the 
whole male population appears to be in arms; andif they prove 
successful there is little doubt that the neighbouring tribes will 
join them. We shall in that case undoubtedly hear of their cross- 
ing the colonial frontier in predatory swarms, and devastating the 
Eastern Districts like locusts. To keep them in cheek till rein- 
forcements arrive, Sir Harry Smith has not in all two thousand 
soldiers, and has numerous forts to maintain. Trusting to big 
words and mystical denunciations, Sir Harry and the other com- 
manders, after provoking the Caffres, have allowed themselves to 
be taken by surprise. Sir Harry had deposed the greatest of the 
Caffre chiefs; a force was detached to arrest him; and this force, 
marching through the most difficult pass of the country in single 
file, with unloaded muskets, was surrounded, assailed, and com- 
— to abandon the enterprise. Sir Harry Smith, with a small 

etachment, was surrounded about the same time at Fort Cox; 
from which, with difficulty, he fought his way to King William’s 
Town. An attempt to join him, made by Colonel Somerset, was 
frustrated by the Cattires. 

The question arises, who is to pay for all the expense that will 
be incurred? Assuredly not the colony. The district in which 
the troubles have originated is not within the colony ; it is Downing 
Street territory, and has been altogether cimaned (or rather mis- 
governed) by the officials of the Downing Street bureau. The 
colonists have no concern in it—it is literally “Smith’s Folly.” 
The melodramatic vapouring of Sir Harry has mainly contributed 
to provoke the war, which his negligence or over-confidence has 
allowed to become dangerous. It is a purely Imperial war; of 
which this country must bear the brunt, and for involving it in 
which our reckoning must be with the Colonial Office. It will, 
however, be the fault of Parliament if the present session be al- 
lowed to pass without the enactment of responsible government 
for the Cape; thus leaving the colony to choose its own frontier 
policy, and precluding the recurrence of Imperial liabilities either 
for government or defence. 





The new Indian Commander-in-chief has issued an order on the 
subject of debt, in which the views of his predecessor are adopted 
and complimented. This is strong confirmation of what Sir Charles 
Napier has said of the demoralization that prevails among the 
officers of the Indian Army; a demoralization, according to the 
same authority, still more prevalent in the civil service. Recent 
revelations respecting the gross corruption of the police force and 
magistracy, and extensive frauds in various local banks, speak 
loudly for an inquiry into the state of British India, before the act 
for the government of that great dependency shall be renewed. 

The affairs of the Nizam’s country are in a state little short of 
absolute anarchy. The term peremptorily fixed for the payment 
of the Nizam’s debt to the British Government has expired, but 
no ulterior measures have been adopted. Any semblance of legal 
order in his territories is maintained solely by the exertions of the 
British contingent. 

On the Scinde frontier a small detachment of our troops has been 
cut off, in consequence of want of caution in the pursuit of ma- 
rauders. 





The French Assembly has adjourned for six months the debate 
on the motion to repeal the law by which the Bourbon princes 





are declared perpetual exiles; in other words, the motion has | 


been negatived. This result was brought about by the votes 
of M. Berryer and the Legitimists. Their ostensible reason was 
a Jacobinical speech in support of the motion, delivered by M. 
Dufraisse. At its close, M. Berryer rushed to the tribune, and, 
with a good deal of theatrical claptrap, declared it was im- 
possible for him to codperate with persons who expressed and ap- 
plauded such sentiments. This vote seems to render im ull 
a scheme, attributed to M. Thiers, for bringing the Prince > Join- 
ville forward as a candidate for the Presidency. It is of still 
more consequence as indicating the approaching dissolution of the 
“— opposed to Prince Louis Napoleon in the Assembly. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland have repealed the edict of 
July 1849 by which the various Cantons were compelled to re- 
ceive political refugees. It has also issued instructions for the 
more strict enforcement of the laws under which certain classes 
of refugees may be expelled and all must be made to reside in the 
interior. This step has evidently been taken with a view to avert 
the hostilities threatened by Austria and Prussia. 

Russia and Austria are preparing an interference to suppress 

insurrectionary movements in the frontier provinces of Turkey: a 
friendly aid which bodes little good to the Sublime Porte.” Its 
influence on the fate of the Hungarian refugees, still detained at 
Kutayah, will be the reverse of favourable. 
_ The latest arrivals from Brazil intimate that a misunderstand- 
ing had arisen between the English and the Brazilian authorities 
at Bahia, in consequence of the refusal of the latter to deliver up 
three Portuguese vessels charged with carrying on the slave-trade. 
It is said that the English residents had taken refuge on board the 
war-steamer Cormorant, stationed at Bahia; and that three vessels 
of the squadron cruising off Rio had been despatched to that port 
by the Admiral. 
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Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, March 3. Ministerial Restoration ; Explanations by 
Lord Lansdowne—Papal Aggression ; Opinions of Brougham and other Peers 

Tuesday, March 4. Transportation to Van Diemen’s Land ; Petition presente by 
Lord Monteagle; Earl Grey's Defence. 

Thursday, March 6. Insurreetion in Cafferland; Questions by Lord Monteagle 
Answers by Earl Grey—Income-tax ; Resolutions by Lord Brougham. - 

Friday, March 7. County Courts Extension; Bill introduced by Lord Brougham, 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, March 3. Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; Petition of 
the Irish Roman Catholic Prelates—Colonial Government ; Sir William Molesworth’s 
notice of Motion—Ministerial Restoration ; Explanations by Lord John Russell on 
his return to office. 

Friday, March 7. Caffre War; Questions and Ministerial Answers—County Con- 
stituency; Mr. Locke King’s Bill brought in—Public Business; Statement by Lorg 
John Russell—Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; Statement of Alterations by Sir George 
Grey; second reading postponed till Friday next—Vice-Chancellor’s Bill, read’ 
second time. 

TIME- TABLE. 
















The Lords. | The Commcens. 

Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday ee BR ccce 6h 30m Monday . - &@ ... 42 wo 
Tuesday . Sh .... Ghlim | Tuesday . No sitting. 
Wednesda No sitting. Wednesda No sitting. 
Thursday... 5h 45m | Thursday .. soe No sitting. 
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Tue Mrinister1AL Crisis. 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, the Marquis of Lanspownr laid 
upon the table “a report from a certain board of Commissioners,” and 
then made the following statement on the Ministerial metamorphosis. 

‘* My Lords, I may as well, in laying this report on the table, and before 
I move the adjournment of the House, discharge my duty by acquainting 
your Lordships, that in the cireumstances of the present moment, and after 
the failure of three successive schemes for the construction of a new Ad- 
ministration, her Majesty, after duly reflecting upon the situation in which 
she was placed by that failure, has been pleased to call upon those of her 
Ministers who had been recently in office to resume those offices, and to en- 
deavour, at least, to carry on the government of the country. My Lords, 
that step upon the part of her Majesty was not taken without full and due 
deliberation ; and I have the authority of her Majesty to state, that having 
during the time she was so pausing had recourse to the advice and opinion of 
a noble and illustrious Duke, the most distinguished member of this House— 
and who is now sitting at your Lordships’ table—both his advice and his 
opinion were in conformity with that step. Under these cireumstances, I 
have to inform your Lordships, that her Majesty’s late Ministers have 
thought that they had no alternative but to undertake the task thus, of ne- 
cessity almost, devolving upon them. Having made that statement, I may 
be permitted to add, what 1 am sure your Lordships will readily believe, that 
no person laments more deeply than I do the existence of those differences 
of opinion, which it is obvious to your Lordships, and is well known to the 
public and the world, have prevented the construction of a new, a stronger, 
and a more effective Administration. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Lord 
Brougham.) If there were one wish that I could entertain as an individual 
more strongly than another, or if there were one thing which it would give 
me more satisfaction than any other, either in or out of office, if possible by 
any effort of mine to contribute to effect, it would be to put an end to any 
of those difficulties which have proved obstacles to the construction of that 
which is thought most desirable for the interests of the country—a strong 
and an effective Administration.” 

The Duke of ArGyYLL, in presenting some petitions from Scotland on 
the subject of the Papal aggression, took the opportunity to offer some 
remarks on the general topic. 

The Papal aggression has no reference to Scotland: the Prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church in that country are now in the position of Vicars- 
Apostolic: but the feeling aroused there is nevertheless so strong and per- 
vading, that if a dissolution of Parliament had taken place with a view to 
call forth a popular demonstration on the subject, the difficulty in Scotland 
would have been, not to rouse the feeling of the people but to restrain it 
within due and moderate bounds. All the petitions he presented proceeded 
on the principle, that although they were bound to tolerate the Roman Ca- 
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| tholic religion, yet won were not bound to tolerate every assumption of the 


Roman Catholic Church. Every civil government has felt it necessary to 
curb and restrain the free action of the Roman Catholic Church when in its 
full career. The petitioners also unanimously assume that no one of the 
pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church has ever been passed by or aban- 
Ghurch throughout 
the Continent, for evidence of the temper in which any power it might gain 
would be exercised in this country. Lord Aberdeen, in his speech on Friday 
last, seemed to intimate that the best course for the Ministry to pursue 
would be to pass over the affair quietly, as he regards the aggression with 
contempt more than any other feeling : the Duke of Argyll, on the contrary, 
thinks the Roman Catholic Church by no means a contemptible power, but 
one able and calculated to exercise the most baneful influence on the social 
and political interests of the country. Under the particular circumstances— 
looking to the high principle and the incorruptible faith exhibited in the 
attempts which had been made to form a Ministry—the Duke rejoiced at the 
failure. He rejoiced that no Government had been formed in England on 
the basis of passing over in total silence an act that had been proved to be 
an aggression against the public law of Europe, and against the spirit if not 
the letter of the municipal law of England, and above all, an aggression 
which, if passed over, would infallibly lead to further encroachments on this 
country, which would in the end be plunged into the contest with the 
grievous disadvantage of being hampered by fatal admissions and faint- 
hearted acquiescence. : 
Lord Brovexam presented petitions from Ireland against the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, ‘ 
Those petitions lavished on that bill all the expressions of reprobation 
which it was possible to employ : he could not be expected to go along with 
them in those expressions, and would at present express no opinion on the 
bill; but nothing he had yet heard had shaken his opinion. Just on account 
of the statement made by his noble friend with reference to the establish- 
ment of a strong Government, and just on account of what they had been 
told of the feelings of the people of Ireland and Scotland, he implored her 
ay oe Government to pause before they reject the advice not to proceed 
to legislate, at least at present, on this subject, but to be satisfied with a re- 
solution of both Houses of Parliament. That cours? would be attended with 
two inestimable advantages. It would postpone for the present that religious 
agitation, the worst of all agitations, which is tearing society to pieces on 
both sides of the Channel, though in opposite directions ; it would postpone, 
at least, if it did not altogether allay it. It would avoid the constant re- 
newal of that agitation and acerbity of feeling that at present too much, he 
might say too fatally, prevail on both sides of the Channel; and it would 
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ive time for what he has always thought called for, and what the events of 
2 last few days have added infinite force to—the necessity of further in- 
quiry, of fuller and more accurate information respecting all the matters in- 
yolved in the question. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN corrected the Duke of Argyll’s misapprehension 
that he had recommended that the aggression should be allowed to pass 
off without any notice, and as it were in silence, 

On the contrary, he particularly mentioned, in the few words he ad- 
dressed to their Lordships the other night, that he thought it might pro- 
perly engage the attention of her Majesty's Government, and even the at- 
tention of Parliament; and in saying so, he referred to the view he had ex- 

ressed to Lord Stanley before the meeting of Parliament, that in his —— 

e proper mode of dealing with this subject was precisely that which had 
been recommended by Lord Brougham—namely, by resolution on the part 
of both Houses of Parliament carried to the foot of the Throne; but that he 
did not think it was a fit subject of legislation. He was much mistaken if 
the experience of their Lordships and the other House of Parliament do not 
convince them of the difficulty of legislation on this oe The noble 
Lord who is again at the head of the Government has already proposed to 
alter the bill very materially ; and Lord Aberdeen believed that, as further 
advances are made in the prosecution of the measure, it will be found, as in 
all cases of the kind, that greater difficulties will daily arise, 





In the House of Commons, also on Monday, the Ministerial statement 
embraced announcements as to the course that is to be pursued ; and the 
brief conversational debate which ensued touched on other topics than the 
main one. Lord Joun Russew spoke as follows. 

“ Since I last addressed the House, the public has been put in possession 
of a statement made by Lord Stanley with respect to his attempts to form a 
Government, and the reasons why those attempts were not successful. It is 
not my intention to make any comment on those reasons; but I feel it right 
—especially after the rumours which have been spread on this subject—to | 
say that it appears perfectly clear that Lord Stanley had full power and op- 

rtunity to form a Government, and that no request he thought it reason- 
able to make was denied him in the progress of his negotiations. I stated on 
Friday last, that her Majesty had been pleased to send for the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in order to learn his opinion on the present state of affairs. The 
Queen saw the Duke of Wellington on Saturday, and late yesterday evening 
her Majesty received a written communication from his Grace. I had the 
honour of an audience of the Queen this morning at twelve o'clock; and, 
her Majesty having received the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, that, in 
the present state of affuirs, the best course her Majesty could pursue was to 
invite her former Ministers to resume office, her Majesty was placed 
todesire that her former Ministers should resume their offices accordingly. 
After what has occurred—after the failure of the repeated attempts which have | 
been made to form a Government, as has been stated to the House—I and 
my colleagues thought that we could not perform our a to her Majesty 
and the country otherwise than by accepting the offer which her Majesty 
had been pleased to make. Having entered so fully the other day into the 
subjects which have recently formed matter of debate, I will only say now, 
that I trust the House will allow us till Friday next before proceeding with 
matters of public debate ; by which means we shall have an opportunity 
of considering the various measures we purpose introducing, and the state of 

ublic business generally. I purpose proceeding with the Ecclesiastical 

itles Assumption Bill on Friday; and my right honourable friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, on moving the second reading 
of that bill, will state what amendments and alterations it is intended to 
make in it when it shall go into Committee. I therefore propose that the 
second reading of the bill shall be fixed for Friday, with the intention of 
taking it as the first order of the day. Before, however, proceeding with 
the orders of the day on Friday, I will state the course which the Govern- 
ment mean to pursue with respect to other business before the House—as far, 
at least, as fixing the time at which it shall be brought under consideration, 
On that occasion I will answer the question put to me the other day, 
which I was not then in a position to answer, as to the time at which we 
shall proceed with the Budget. On Friday I shall be prepared to state the 
day on which the Budget will come on, and the course which we are pre- 
pared to pursue on that subject. I now move that the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill be post- 
poned to Friday next.” 

To the inquiry by Mr. Ossornz, “ Does the noble Lord intend to per- 
sist in the Budget >?’ Lord Jonun Rvussrix only replicd by referring to 
what would be heard on Friday next. ‘“ It would be exceedingly wrong,” 
he said, “in the present state of public business, to enter into further ex- 
planations.” The demand of Mr. Kroon for ample time to consider the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in its amended shape, Lord Joun met with the 
assurance that he would be “ready to make any reasonable concession ; 
- he apprehended there is no occasion to delay the second reading of the 
ill,” 


A discursive conversation followed; in the course of which, Mr. Mit- 
NER Ginson marked the declaration of Lord Stanley, that they are ill- 
informed and ill-prepared to legislate upon the question, though it is one 
above all others in which legislation should be preceded by cautious and | 
deliberate inquiry. Mr. Joun ReyNnotps ventured to say, “ without using 
language that could be construed into a threat,” that he defied Lord John 
to pass the bill : the Irish Catholic Members are resolved to offer the most 
strenuous opposition to the bill of pains and penalties against themselves, 
and they will make common cause with the Catholics of England, and 
not accept for themselves exemption from penalties which are to be im- | 
posed on their English brethren. Mr. Moore echoed the prayer for “time | 
to consider ” — 

He did think it was not unimportant to urge upon a bewildered House and 
a ruffled Administration the necessity of taking time—the one to recover its 
senses, and the other again to try its wing before entering upon a course of 
legislation which more than any other requires serenity of mind and an in- 
formed judgment. If the Government and the House are prepared to legis - 
late upon the subject of the assumption of titles, it is surely right that, at all 
events, they should not embark without chart and pilot upon the troubled | 
and unknown sea in which the Administration has already foundered, and in | 
which some of the most experienced and “ ancient mariners” have declined 
to spread their sails. 

Lord Joun Manners stepped forward with a sort of pledge for his 


Looking to the peculiar circumstances under which the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet has taken place, he was sure he gave expression to the universal 
feeling of Members on the Opposition side of the House, in assuring the 
noble Lord, that from them would proceed no factious or unnecessary oppo- 
sition to his policy. But, while expressing the general feeling on his side of 

e House, he felt it necessary to say, that should their assent be asked to 
any measures in antagonism to their general principles—whether with re- 
Spect to finance or the great social and industrial questions which have al- | 
ready occupied the attention of the House for several days—it would be | 
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their unpleasant duty to withhold it. Nay, more, he thought he might say, 
that should Ministers unfortunately take no notice of the agricultural dis- 
tress, acknowledged by her Majesty's advisers, he had little doubt that, at a 
fitting opportunity, so as not to interfere with the conduct of public busi- 
ness, the honourable Member for Buckinghamshire would ask the opinion of 
the House on some measure which would have for its object the relief of that 
admitted distress, 

Mr. Wax vey treated with sarcasm the assurance that there should be 
no factious or unnecessary opposition : “ considering the decapitated state 
of that party, the pledge was not worth much.” 

Lord Stanley had certainly shrunk from office on account of the regi- 
ment with which he was connected. But Mr. Wakley gave him great credit 
for his frank declaration of policy: he thought he had acted a noble and 
manly part—a part which entitled him not only to the warmest approbation 
of Members of that assembly but the warmest commendation of the country. 
The House of Commons had a right to expect from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government candour equal to that which had been displayed by 
the noble Lord in the other House. 

Some returns were ordered for Mr, Wii1aMs ; and the House adjourned 
till Friday. 

Transportation T0 Van Dremen’s Lanp. 

Lord MonreaGLe presented a petition from Van Diemen’s Land, most 
numerously and respectably signed, which opened up the whole question 
of the transportation of convicts to that important colony. 

The petition stated, that at the opening of the Legislative Council in 1848, 
Sir William Denison announced that it was the decision of the Government 
that the transportation to Van Diemen’s Land should not be resumed at the 
expiration of the two years which had been fixed by the previous arrange- 
ment as the limit. This expression of the intentions of Government was 
in perfect accordance with the wishes of a large portion of the free inhabit- 
ants, and it encouraged the immigration of many thousands of free settlers, 

gut the pledges of the Government were broken, and the expectations of the 
colonists disastrously disappointed; for an arrangement was made by the 
Government by which that colony beeame the sole receptacle of convicts 
from this country. The population of Van Diemen’s fool is 70,000; and 
of this number less than one half—only 32,172—are free. The enormous 
prop tion of the convict population has destroyed the best hopes of the co- 
onists, and has had the etfect, anticipated years before, of driving out of the 
colony a large portion of the free population and free immigrants, and lower- 
ing the rate of wages compared with other colonies. But the question of the 
expediency or inexpediency of transporting convicts to Van Dicmen's Land, 
important as that matter is, is by no means so important as the question 
whether the Government of this country has or has not been guilty of bad 
faith towards the inhabitants of that colony. In laying these complaints 
before the House, Lord Monteagle felt bound to state, that the difficulties of 
Van Diemen’s Land had been augmented as much by the action of Parlia- 
ment as by any acts either of Lord Grey or of those who had preeeded 
him in office. Parliament, not acting upon any definite plan, not con- 
sidering the consequences which one step would have upon another, had 
from time to time made such sudden and unexpected alterations of system, 
that the colonists were always placed at a disadvantage. The subject is of 
the very dee pest importance, and well worth the most serious consideration 
of their Lordships. ‘The House could not but remember the case of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where an ineffectual attempt was made to introduce a body of 
convicts sent from this country; and it was to be feared that the example 
then set might produce bad results in other cases. Indeed, there was reason 
to apprehend that the people of Van Diemen’s Land might be led te take 
steps, not following the example of the Cape indeed, but still such steps as 
would render the future introduction of convicts into any part of that colony 
utterly impossible. 

Earl Grey observed, that the subject was so fully discussed last year 
that he might now be very brief. 

Ile again denied, in the most explicit manner, the justice of the charge of 
a breach of faith. It was most true that an intention existed of putting an 
end to transportation as it had been previously carried on to Van Diemen’s 
Land. In every despatch laid on the table of that House and before the Le- 
gislature of Van Diemen’s Land for the information of the colonists, it was 
invariably stated that the intention of the Government was not to continue 
transportation as it had previously existed. He would not deny that it was 
possible that in writing some of those despatches and making statements to 
the House there may have been expressions used, that, taken by themselves, 
separately from the statements of which they formed a part, were capable of 
being represented as announcing an intention of putting an end to transpor- 
tation altogether; but no man who read those despatches as a whole could 
fail to perceive, that from first to last it had always been the view of the Go- 
vernment, that while the greater part of the sentence of transportation was 
to be inflicted in this country, it was always to form part of the system, that 
convicts, after having undergone a large portion of their punishment here, 
were afterwards to be removed to the Australian Colonies. Besides, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are bound to attend to the express opinion of Parlia- 
ment. This subject was discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and a 
strong opinion was expressed as to the ne cessity of some modification of the 
views of the Government: it was the duty of her Majesty’s Government, 


| when such a modification was called for, to conform to the wishes of Parlia- 


ment. 

Having vindicated himself, Lord Grey expressed his concurrence in what 
Lord Monteagle had said as to the hardship and injustice inflicted on the 
colony by the course adopted from 1840 to 1845. But for that, neither he 
nor his predecessors were responsible so much as Parliament; for the plans 
of the Government were deranged by an address to the Crown adopted by 
the other House of Parliament, calling upon the Crown to remove from this 
country large numbers of convicts. He thought this measure was adopted 
by the other House very rashly and very inconsiderately ; and he could not 
acquit the Government of the day of not having called upon the House of 
Commons, in adopting that measure, to vote the money that was necessary 
to make arrangements in Van Diemen’s Land for so large a number of con- 
viets. He regretted what then took place ; but all they could now do was to 
take a lesson from past errors and endeavour to correct them for the future. 

But while Lord Monteagle had spoken of the existence of a strong feeling 
on the part of the colonists of Van Diemen’s Land against the introduction 
of convicts, he did not advert to the prevalence of different feelings amon + 
other colonists. Lord Grey supplied the omission. In Western Australia, 
there is an unanimous desire on the part of the colonists that we should 
begin to send convicts there. In the Northern portion of New South Wales, 
there is also an unanimous feeling in favour of convicts being sent over, as 
they had found the services of this class of persons exceedingly useful as 
stockmen and shepherds. From the accounts of what had passed in the 
Legislature of New South Wales, it appeared that in August last there was 
an eager debate on the question whether convicts holding tickets of leave 
should remain in any part of the colony or not. After a lengthened debate, 
the division was so close that the question being raised in the form of a 
motion to adjourn the discussion for a month, the numbers were thirteen on 
the one side and thirteen on the other. The Speaker gave his vote in favour 
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of the adjournment. At the end of the month, an address to the Crown 
against receiving convicts was passed. But, if such were the feeling at the 
time it might be anticipated, that when the bill of last year came into opera- 
tion and the colonies were divided, the result would be different. The Port 
Phillip members, who would in future be removed from the 
New South Wales and sit in that of Victoria, voted as a body against re- 
ceiving convicts at all, while of the New South Wales representatives a ma- 
jority were in favour of the reception of convicts. He trusted the colonists 
of New South Wales would not be so blind to their own true interests, and 
the interest of this country, as to refuse receiving convicts. The act of last 
year contained a clause by which her Majesty, on the petition of the North- 
ern district of Australia, might be able to separate it into a distinct colony. 
As he believed every single individual who had property in that part of the 
colony wished to have the advantage of convict oo again, he had no 
doubt, if the Legislature of New South Wales refused to open that colony to 
convict labour, Northern Australia would avail itself of the powers given by 
the act of last year, and apply for a division of the colony with the view of 
obtaining the supply of labour which they so urgently require. 

With respect to Van Diemen’s Land, though he was sorry to say that his 
latest accounts show the existence of a strong fecling against the reception of 
convicts, yet those accounts give the clearest evidence that the colony is 
rising from its depressions. New sources of employment are springing up—as 
chipbuilding, for which the magnificent timber and fine harbours of the co- 
lony offer the greatest encouragement ; commerce is extending; the demand 
for labour is increasing ; crime is remarkably on the decrease; and the re- 
venue, especially the land-revenue, is on the rise. 

INSURRECTION IN CAFFERLAND. 

The serious news from the Cape of Good Hope was made the basis of 
some questionings by Lord Monreacie on Thursday, Earl Grey an- 
swered to the following effect. 

Hlis official information only extends to the 30th December, but “ through 
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Legislature of | 


| to his official residence in Downing Street. 


| country ? 


the kindness of some gentlemen in town”’ he has been “ favoured with a | 


sight of the Graham's Town papers”—whose contents are now known to 
everybody through the London daily journals. 
sources, that “in spite of some acts of insubordination, Sir Harry Smith 
thought that no general resistance would be offered in Caffraria to the au- 
thority of the Colonial Government.” The military force has not been re- 
duced below the amount which Sir Harry Smith considered sufficient; and 
in respect of munitions the colony is ina very different position from that in 
which it was placed during the last war. ‘ Measures, however, were in 
progress for despatching reinforcements to the Cape.”’ 

Lord Stan.ey pressed closcr the inquiries about the military resources 
of Sir Harry Smith— 

The noble Earl had stated that the colony was in a better position for war 
than on a former occasion, and that the fortified places were garrisoned by 
our soldiers: but Lord Stanley was afraid he must infer, from the noble 
Earl's answer, that the whole of the troops were not more than sufficient to 
garrison these posts. 
but a considerable time must elapse before they could reach the scene of 
action; and therefore he should be glad to know what amount of force had 
been reduced within the last two years ? 

Earl Grey reminded the House, that when he took office he found the 
Caftre war in active progress; and that large reinforcements were sent 
out. 

The reduction had brought back the force to what it was previously. 
was sorry to say that it was impossible for him to judge of the measures and 
intentions of Sir Harry Smith; because he was in Caffraria, and the only in- 


He collects from those | 





Reinforcements were to be sent from this country; | 


He | 


formation relative to his proceedings was derived from the Graham's Town | 


newspapers. Ile must say, however, that this outbreak was so unexpected, 
that many British traders had been surprised in Caffraria, and had fallen a 
sacrifice to the ferocity of the natives; and he feared there was reason to de- 
plore most barbarous murders of settlers in the villages. It was stated that 
«number of Caffres went to some of these villages, where they were most 
hospitably received, and at a given signal the savages rushed upon their 
hosts, and murdered a very large number of them. 
Exrenses or CoLtontAL GovERNMENT. 

Sir Wiiu1am Motesworru has promised to move the following resolu- 

tions, on the 138th— 


“1. That it is the opinion of the House that steps should be taken to re- | 


lieve this country as speedily as possible from its present civil and military 
expenditure on account of those Colonies which are neither military stations 
nor convict settlements. 

“2. That it is expedient at the same time to give to the inhabitants of 
those Colonies ample powers for their local self-government, and to free them 
from that Imperial interference with their affairs which is inseparable from 
their present military occupation.” 

Eceresiasticat Trrtes: “Jomun M‘THae.” 

Mr. Maccun.acu presented a petition from the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Prelates of Ireland against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
The notable feature of this petition was, that a// the signatures were those 
of the Christian and surname of each Prelate; the customary signature 
ef “John Tuam” becoming here, in harmony with the rest—‘t John 


M‘Hale.” 





Che Court. 


Tue Queen held her second levee of the season, at Buckingham Palace, 
on Thursday. Her Majesty was dressed in deep mourning for the Prin- 
cess Elize Hohenlohe Langenbourg ; intelligence of whose death she re- 
ecived on Wednesday. The Duke of Cambridge was present at the levee. 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson was presented, on his appointment to be Poet 
Laureate. 

The Court circular has chronicled the last stages of the political move- 
ments in the highest quarter. On Saturday morning, the Queen took 
counsel with the Duke of Wellington, and later on the afternoon of that 
day with the Marquis of Lansdowne. On Sunday, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe was again summoned to her Majesty’s presence, and on the after- 
noon of Sunday Lord John Russell had an audience. On Monday, Lord 
John Russell had an audience, to receive that commission for the return 
to office which he explained to the House of Commons on Monday 
evening. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council, at Buckingham Palace, 
yesterday afternoon. At the Court, a deputation from the Corporation of 
Dublin, headed by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, presented to her Majesty 
an address on the subject of the abolition of the office of Viceroy in Ire- 
land ; to which her Majesty made the usual acknowledgment of “a most 
gracious answer.” 

On Thursday, a deputation of ladies, consisting of the Misses Law- 
rance, Marshall, Cubitt, Witten, Simpson, and Fuller, had an audience, 





| local government. 


(Saturday, 


to deliver to the Queen an address on presenting a carpet executed jn 
needlework by one hundred and fifty ladies of Great Britain, 

The Queen visited the Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House. on 
Tuesday. On Thursday, her ns oan received a visit from the Duke and 
Duchess de Nemours, On Tuesday, the Queen and Prince Albert took 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, to the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. 


Che Pirtropalis. 


Irregular indications of policy have been made by the heads of both 
the two great Parliamentary parties,—by Lord John Russell to a sum. 
moned meeting of three hundred of his supporters ; and by Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Disracli to certain Protectionist deputies, who under the leadin 
of Mr. George Frederick Young conveyed the recently resolved thanks of 
the National Association for the Protection of British Industry. 

The gathering of Whig-Liberals was summoned by Lord John Russel] 
The organs privileged with 
the report say that the Premier “depicted in glowing language” the 
position in which the Government is placed; making “a special refer- 
ence”’ to the “ powerful and compact Protectionist Opposition,” and put- 
ting before the Ministerial party the dilemma of “two evils’’—“ either 
protection would be restored, or the country would be thrown into 
a disastrous state of agitation to repel the efforts” of the Pro. 
tectionists. Under these circumstances, “would they forego all dif- 
ferences on minor questions, in order to seal the success of the commer- 
cial policy which they advocated in common? give him a continuance of 
generous support, for the sake of the welfare and prosperity of the 
” Only a brief allusion was made to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. Mr. Greene of Kilkenny and Mr. Ouseley Higgins were stout to 
resist the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill “even at the risk of the noble Lord's 
Government” ; and Mr. Sharman Crawford, the O’Gorman Mahon, and 
Dr. Power of Cork, “held a similar strain.” Mr. Bernal Osborne would 
support Government, but he prayed that Ireland be left out of the bill; and 
other Members “ spoke in a similar spirit.”’ All the rest, of course, who 
spoke at all, spoke in a spirit of “ strong attachment to the principles of 
the noble Lord and the Government.” 

The deputation to Lord Stanley did not get so much a new policy, as 
sundry corrections of points on which Lord Stanley's recent declarations 
have been “ misapprehended.” 

Lord Stanley said, he has not abandoned protection, nor yet maintained 
that import-duties on corn will effect no rise in the price of corn ; his mode- 
rate duty would operate as a ‘slight protection,” and as a “ slight re- 
lief from the burden of taxation.”’ Though he would not suddenly re- 
verse Sir Robert Peel’s policy, he would immediately modify it; and in so 
doing, would extend the principle of protection to our Colonial interests. 
The admission of general prosperity was only hypothetical ; and Lord Stan- 
ley is convinced that a great portion of that prosperity is only temporary. 

Mr. Disraeli made a declaration of more comprehensive range. He 
condensed in a popular form of conversational explanation, suited to the 
comprehension of his hearers, the main features of the policy which he 
has enounced in recent Parliamentary debates. 

The system of protection is “ now abrogated” ; whilst what is popularly 
termed the agriéultural interest is left with the burden imposed by a system 
invented in times of protection, So with other interests. They must face 
public opinion, and force it to admit that “ here is a great injustice.” “Tf, 
as a Minister, he were placed in the position of having to recommend that 
settlement which he should consider to be most for the advantage of the 
country, and not for the advantage of a particular interest, he should not 
say, ‘ You had better take off the burden of local taxation upon the land, 
or the tax upon malt.’ On the contrary, he should say, ‘ One is the source 
of a large amount of revenue, and the other the source of an excellent 
I wish to have these advantages; but I cannot 
recommend the continuance of these advantages at the cost of the land’: 
and therefore he must come forward with some scheme—to the details of 
which he could not pledge himself—which would secure to the land a suf- 
ficient compensation for the abrogration of protection. He had now ex- 
pressed himself without the slightest reserve, and he trusted that his views 
fad met with their concurrence. That was the system to which they should 
adhere. A demand for justice, accompanied by the expression of their wil- 
lingness to settle the question in a conciliatory spirit; that they were pre- 
pared—as all great questions in England must be so arranged—to meet the 
opposite party in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, but always keeping 
before the public, simultaneously with their distress and depression, the 
great question of the burden of taxation—that was the mode by which they 











| would ultimately succeed.” 


The Metropolitan objectors to “ taxes on knowledge” have been agi- 
tating their subject, in hopes of securing the substantial attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his revised Budget. A very crowded 
mecting assembled in St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday, to hear speeches 
from Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. W. G, Hickson, Mr. Edward 
Miall, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and others; and passed resolutions in promotion 
of their object—which in particular was the removal of the newspaper- 
tax. 

The Ragged Schools erected in Lambeth at the cost of Mr. Beaufoy, as 
a monument to the memory of his wife, who lived a life of active good 
deeds among the poor, were opened on Wednesday, in the presence of a 
large assembly over which Lord Ashley presided, and at which many 
clergymen were present. The schools haye cost 10,000/., and a sum of 
4000/7. has been invested by Mr. Beaufoy in perpetual trust to maintain 
them in good repair. ‘The building is of modern architecture, of two 
stories, with extensive wings, and so arranged that the boys and girls 
occupy opposite sides of the range: there is room for one thousand chil- 
dren. 

Lord Ashley besought the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to relax their 
charitable efforts in no degree because of the noble completeness of the work 
which Mr. Beaufoy had accomplished, but rather to redouble them, that the 
teaching appliances may be on a scale worthy of the schoolhouse accommo- 
dation. Indicating the direction in which he wished his stimulants to ope- 
rate, he declared, as the result of all his personal researches into the miscry 
of the poor, that his hearers must especially attack the physical sanatory rela- 
tions of the poor. If they would examine into all these matters, they would come 
to the conclusion to which he had long come, owing to the inquiry he had 
been necessitated to institute—namely, that a very great part of the pauper- 
ism, misery, and vice of large towns, arose from the sanatory condition © 


| the people, from exposure to sickness, from depression of health and spirits, 


from all the evil influences of intemperance, and from a thousand similar 
causes. He maintained that a large portion of those miseries arise from 
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causes—causes which, if not removed, will drag the people down until 


= e towns become one living mass of unwieldy pauperism. 
On he same day, Lord Ashley presided at the annual meeting, in the 


Store Street Music-hall, of the supporters of the Ragged Schools in Phil- 
lips’s Gardens, Upper Tottenham Place. Lord Ashley stated, that when 
he first undertook the advocacy of these schools, there were only five in 
the Metropolis; there are now one hundred schools, at which twenty 
thousand children are taught. 


After his farewell to the stage on Wednesday last week, Mr. Macready 
received, on Saturday, the valedictory compliment of a public dinner, at 
which was grouped a striking assemblage of literary, artistic, and scienti- 
fic eminence, and social dignity. About six hundred, not half the number 
of the actual applicants for tickets, were accommodated in the spacious Hall 
of Commerce. At the principal table, writers, artists, ambassadors, nobles, 
and Members of the House of Commons, were blended; and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton presided. Sir Edward introduced the toast of the evening 
with a speech of graceful and varied compliment. 

Referring to some remarks he had only that morning read, qualifying the 
deyree of Mr. Macready’s genius, he asked the crowd of artists and critics 
before him, if it be not the true doctrine that the proper measure of the 
genius of an artist is the degree of excellence to which he brings the art he 
cultivates? “Try Mr. Macready by this test, and how great is the genius 
that will delight usno more !’’ * There is a word often applied to artists and 
authors, and 1 think always applied improperly, when we speak of superior 
intellect—the word versatile. I think the oe word is comprehensive. 
Aman of genius does not vary and change, which is the meaning of the 
word versatility ; but he has a mind sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
all variety and changes. If I seck to circumscribe a circle, I can then draw 
as many lines as I please straight from the centre to the circumference ; 
but the mathematical law, is, that all these lines must be equal one to the other, 
or itis nota circle. I don’t say that our guest is versatile, but I say that 
he is comprehensive ; and the proof that he is most comprehensive in his ca- 
pacity is, that all the lines he has created within the range of his art are 

one to the other. And that, gentlemen, explains to you that origi- 
nality which even his detractors have conceded to him. Every great actor 
has his manner, as every great writer has his style. But the originality of 
our guest does not consist in his manner alone, but in his singular depth of 
thought. He is not only comprehensive in his essentials of the actor, in 
look, in gesture, intonation, stage-play, but he has applied his study far 
deeper—he has sought to penetrate into the subtlest intentions of the poet, 
and made poetry itself the golden key te the secrets of the human heart. 
He is original because he has never sought to be original, but true ; because, 
in a word, he is conscientious in art as in his actions. Gentlemen, there is 
one merit in our guest as an actor, on which I would indeed be ungrateful if 
I were silent. Many a great performer may attain to high reputation if he 
restrain his talents to the acting of Shakspere and the great writers of the 
past, but it is clear that in so doing he does not advance an inch the lite- 
rature of his time. It has been the merit of our guest to recognize the truth 
that the actor has it in his power to assist in creating the writer. He has 
identified himself with the living drama of his period, and by so doing he has 
half created it. Who does not recollect the rough and manly vigour of Tell, 
the Roman heroism of Virginius, and the exquisite sweetness and pathos which 
invested the sacrifice of Ion? Who does not feel that, but for him those great 
plays would never have obtained a hold upon the stage, or have ranked among 
the masterpieces which will go down to the latest posterity? And what 
charm and grace—not the author’s own—he has given to the Seer works of 
an inferior writer, is not for me to say. [The delicate allusion to Sir 
Edward Lytton’s own dramatic works was cordially recognized.) But, 
gentlemen, all this, in which he has sought to rally round him all the dra- 
matic writers of his time—this brings me at once from the merits of the 
actor to those of the manager. You recall that brief but glorious time when 
the drama of England appeared suddenly to revive, and promise that the fu- 
ture would be worthy of the past, when by the union of all the kindred arts, 
and the exercise of taste at once gorgeous and severe, we saw the thoughts 
of Shakspere properly embodied on the stage, because the ornament was 
never superior to the work. Just remember the manner in which the su- 
pernatural agency of the weird sisters was made appear to the eye—or the 
magic isle of Prospero rose in its mysterious solitude—or how the knightly 
character of Henry of Agincourt received its true interpretation from the 
pomp of the feudal age—and you will own that you could not strip the stage 
of those scenic effects without stripping Shakspere of half the depth and 
richness of his descriptions. But that was only half the merit of his ma- 
nagement. He not only enriched, but he purified the audience, so that, for 
the firet time since the reign of Charles the Second, a father might have 
taken his daughter to the public ‘theatre with as much safety and as little 
fear of any shock to decorum as if he had taken her to the house of a friend : 
and for this reason, the late lamented Bishop of Norwich made it a point to 
form the personal acquaintance of Mr. Macready, that he might thank him 
as a Prelate of the Church for the good he had done to society. Gentlemen, 
I cannot recall that period without a sharp pang of indignant regret ; for if 
that management had lasted some ten or twelve years, we should have esta- 
lished a permanent school for actors, and a fresh and enduring field of dra- 
matic poetry; and we might, while we educated the audience up to it, feel 
that dramatic performances of the highest point of excellence had become an 
intellectual want, which could be dispensed with no more than we can now 
a oy with our newspapers.” 
n the course of his modest speech of thanks, Mr. Macready made 
some judicious remarks on the proper course of an actor ; and spoke out 
ly on a point connected with his own management of the Great 
ndon Theatres to which Sir Edward Lytton had alluded— 

“The preamble of their patents recite, as a condition of their grants, that 
the theatre should be for the promotion of virtue and instruction to the hu- 
man race. I think these are the words. I can only say it was my determi- 
nation to the best of my ability to obey that injunction ; and, believing in 
the doctrine that property has its duties as well as its rights, I conceived 
that the proprietors should have codperated with me. They thought other- 
wise, and I was reluctantly compelled to relinquish, on disadvantageous 
terms, my half-achieved enterprise. Others will take up the uncompleted 
work ; and if inquiry were set on foot for one best qualified to undertake the 
task, I should seek him in a theatre which, by eight years’ labour, he has, 
from the most degraded condition, raised high in public estimation, not only 
as regards the intelligence and seapestalite of his audience, but in the 
learned and tasteful spirit of his productions.” [The allusion, it will be 
perceived, was to Mr. Phelps and Sadler’s Wells.) 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Charles Dickens to propose the toast of the 

rman. This he did con amore— 

“Tn the path we both tread, I have uniformly found him from the first 
the most generous of men; quick to encourage, slow to disparage, ever 
anxious to assert the order of which he is so great an ornament; never con- 
descending to shuffle it off, and leave it outside state-rooms, as a Mussulman 
might leave his slippers outside a mosque... . . There is a popular preju- 
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dice, a kind of superstition, to the effect that authors are not a particularly 
united body; that they are not invariably and inseparably attached 
to each other. (Cheers and laughter.) am afraid I must concede 
half a grain or so of truth to that superstition: but this I know, 
that there hardly can be—that there hardly can have been—among 
the followers of literature, a man of more high standing, or fuarer 
above these little grudging jealousies which do sometimes disparage its 
brightness, than Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. And I have the strong- 


| est reason just at present to bear my testimony to his great considera- 


tion for those evils which are sometimes unfortunately attendant upon it, 
though not on him. For, in conjunction with some other gentlemen now 
present, I have just embarked in a design with Sir Edward Lytton, to smooth 
the rugged way of young labourers, both in literature and the fine arts, and 
to soften by no eleemosynary means the declining years of meritorious age. 
And if that project prosper, as I hope it will, and as I know it ought, it will 
be one day an honour to England where there is now a reproach; originating 
in his sympathies, brought into operation by his intellect, and endowed 
from its very cradle by his munificent generosity.” 

The toast of “the Artists” was intrusted to M. Van der Weyer, the 
Belgian Minister. He made an artistic reference pleasant to Mr. Ma- 
cready, and humorously praised the architecture of our paintings at the 


| expense of the architecture of our streets — 


** Assembled as we are here, to pay our tribute of admiration to a great 
dramatic artist—a man whose genius has recently received the highest ho- 
mage from the greatest living French writer, George Sand—perhaps he is not 
aware of it himself, that the great prose writer, George Sand, has placed 
(and I use her own expressions) under the protection of his great name and 
his friendship her own views on dramatic art. In this assemblage it must 
be to me, as to you, a source of extreme gratification to see around me the most 
eminent representatives of art in all its various branches—Academicians and 
non-Academicians—your Eastlakes, your Landseers, your Maclises, your 
Barrys, your Tophams, and your Creswicks. It would be too long a list to 


| enumerate all the talent before me. But we all know how linked together 





are all the arts; and when dramatic poetry unites to painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music, it conduces to the most ennobling pleasure that the 
mind can enjoy. Alluding to the relations of art with the stage, allow me 
to make one incidental remark. It is impossible for the foreigner who visits 
your theatres not to be struck with the extraordinary talent, the real genius, 
displayed by your artists in scenic decoration; the richness of the imagina- 
tion, the colouring, and the beauty of the architecture—the last of which 
qualifications I have often wished to see transferred from your stage to your 
streets, where I must confess there are some architectural enormities, whic h 
doubtless weigh as heavily upon your soil as I dare say they do upon the 
consciences of the mistaken artists who perpetrated them.” 

Mr. John Forster, who gave the toast of “ Dramatic Literature,” had 
the privilege to bear a poetic message to Mr. Macready from the first of 
living poets. Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, had intrusted to 
him some lines, with a permission to read them. 

“Farewell, Macready, since tonight we part! 
Full-handed thunders often have confess’d 
Thy power, well-used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee with one voice, and from the heart, 
Farewell, Macready, since this night we part ! 
Go, take thine honours home: rank with the best, 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest, 
Who made a nation purer through their art. 
Thine is it that our Drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready! moral, grave, sublime, 
Our Shakspere’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, through twice a hundred years, on thee.” 

The Chevalicr Bunsen returned thanks for the toast to the “ German 
Exponents of Shakspere,” in a most genial and hearty speech, embodying 
a broad criticism of Shakspere as the genius which presided at the birth 
and watched over the cradle of modern German literature. 

Tracing the German worship of Shakspere from Lessing, through Goethe, 
the two Schlegels, to the more recent instance of Ludwig Tiek, he declared 
that the language of these men is the organ and echo of the universal voice 
of love and admiration with which the Anglo-Saxon mind in its native abode 
reverently hails the great kindred genius of England as the poetical hero of 
the Germanic race. The Chevalier added a point of personal interest. 
“ When Ludwig Tick was in London, in 1817, he was struck by a young 
actor then only beginning to appear before the public. He did not see him 
in a Shaksperian play—the particular object of his devoted attention—but in 
a now forgotten drama of the day, in a character neither attractive nor 
deeply poetical. But, nevertheless, he was struck by that young actor in 
the aidet of the splendid constellations which then shone on the English 
stage. ‘If this young man,’ Tiek says, in his Dramaturgic Letters of 1817, 
‘goes on as he has begun, he will become one of the most eminent actors of 
the age.’ The young man’s name was William Macready.” 

Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., delivered an elaborate oration on “ the Stage” ; 
with which toast the names of Mr. Charles Kemble and Mr. Phelps were 
connected. Mr. Kemble inspired interest by his appearance and the 
earnest delivery of a few simple words. Mr. Phelps had departed. The 
toast of “ Mrs. Macready ” was proposed by Mr. Thackeray with blended 
touches of feeling and droll humour; and the last toast, of “ The La- 
dies,” was proposed with suitable gallantry of phrase by Lord Dufferin. 

By this time it was almost midnight. 


The House of Lords, on Thursday, heard evidence on Heathcote’s Divorce 
Bill, and Maclean’s Divorce Bill. “The adultery of the wife was proved in 
each instance by letters admitting the fact, and praying forgiveness: in the 
former case it had taken place with the wife’s own brother, who has since 
become convicted of forgery and been transported for seven years. Both the 
bills were read a second time. 

The adjourned proceedings in the suit already mentioned of Metairie 
versus Wiseman and others, before Vice-Chancellor Lord Cranworth, were 
resumed on Wednesday, have continuously occupied the Court to this time, 
and threaten to be of much further duration. At present the case of the 
plaintiffs only has not been completed. Cardinal Wiseman is only a no- 
minal defendant. The suit is brought to set aside a deed of gift of the late 
Mathurin Carré, a French refugee of 1797, who by miserly parsimony as @ 
teacher of languages had amassed 10,000/., and disposed of 7,000/. to found 
a girl's school in connexion with the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Aloysius, 
in Somers Town. The plaintiffs are next of kin of Carré ; and they allege 
that the gift was obtained by James Holdstock, the priest of the Chapel of 
St. Aloysius, through the exercise of spiritual terrorism over the mind of 
Carré on his deathbed. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Coates Fennell was tried for 
stealing, or feloniously receiving, coffee the property of the London Dock 
Company. The chief witness was an approver, Compton, who was a delivery- 
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foreman in the docks in 1849. He arranged that the prisoner should pur- | 
chase four bags of rice, send the order to him, and he would forward from 
the warehouse coffee in place of the rice. This was done; Compton re- 
ceiving sixpence a pound for the coffee as his share of the robbery. The | 
Jury found Fennell guilty of feloniously receiving the coffee. The prosecu- | 
tion was instituted and conducted against this officer of the Dock pm onl | 
by the Board of Customs; who by this success before a jury seem to have | 
demonstrated the existence of some of those criminal irregularities in the 

subordinate officials of the Dock Company, which were less successfully called | 
in question in the great revenue case lately tried. | 

On Wednesday, Edward Smith was tried for setting fire to an oat-rick at | 
Bedfont. He had behaved so strangely in prison as to create an impression 
of insanity, and he acted the same part at the bar. But the prison surgeon 
said he was only counterfeiting madness. He was convicted ; and Mr. Justice 
Erle, quite satisfied that the insanity was feigned, sentenced him to be 
transported for fifteen years. 

Charles Wood, one of two men who made a murderous attack on Mr. 
Wigg at Walworth, with intent to rob him, was convicted, and sentenced to 
be transported for life. 

On Thursday, Ann Dean, the young woman accused of causing her hus- 
band’s death by striking him on the back of the hand with a fork, was tried | 
for the manslaughter. The case against her was not very strong. Her 
counsel urged that the wound might have been inflicted by the man him- 
self during a scuffle : it had been admitted by the witnesses that the woman 
had shown great affection for her husband. Verdict, “ Not guilty.” 


Barrett, a switch and signal man on the London and Brighton Railway, 
has been examined at Greenwich Police Oflice on several charges of stealing 
goods from the railway, said to amount in total value to 2000/.; while Bar- 
rett’s wife, another woman, and three men, are accused of feloniously re- 
ceiving the property. 

It is said that a Lombard Street bank has been robbed of 10,0007. by some 
of its clerks. A warrant has been issued against a clerk who absconded ; 
and his defalcations are rumoured to amount to 5000/. 


The extensive premises of Mr. Smith, a perfumer in Prince’s Street, Ox- 
ford Street, were entirely destroyed, and neighbouring houses damaged, by a | 
fire which broke out on Wednesday at mid-day. A bottle containing per- 
fumery spirits had been placed on the mantelpiece of the counting-house ; the 
oon burst it, the spirits ran into the fire, and the whole place was soon in | 

ames. 





Che Provinres. 


The borough of Harwich has filled the vacancy made by the promotion 
of Sir John Hobhouse to the House of Peers with a Protectionist Member 
of Parliament. The candidates were Mr. Robert Wigram Crawford, a 
London merchant of Free-trade and generally Liberal principles, and Mr. 
Henry Joseph Prinsep, “a wealthy nabob from India,” a Director of 
the East India Company, a Protectionist and Conservative. At the no- 
mination, on Tuesday, the show of hands was in favour of Mr. Prinsep ; 
and the election on Wednesday gave that gentleman his return by a ma- 
jority proportioned to the infinitesimal constituency. ‘The numbers were 
—for Prinsep 135, for Crawford 130; majority for Prinsep 4. 

Theapprehensions of a dissolution of Parliament which were lately 
raised by political complications have elicited declarations by some sit- 
ting Members. Mr. Bennett of South Wilts informed his constituents, 
by letter, that when a dissolution of Parliament shall take place, he will 
not again solicit the honour which he has enjoyed upwards of thirty-two 
years. Mr. W. H. Stanton would retire from the representation of 
Stroud. On the other hand, Mr. C. A. Moody contradicted rumours 
afloat, with the declaration that he had “ no intention to desert’ his 
constituents in West Somerset. In East Kent, Mr. Plumptre and Sir 

“dward Dering have been simultaneously in the field as canvassers; the 
latter reminding the former of a pledge not again to offer himself, which 
the former denies that he is bound by. 


The trial at Swansea, last week, of Charles Henry Acherly, a retired 
Lieutenant in the Navy, was a most singular investigation, The prisoner is 
the same person who is well known in ‘London, as “ Captain Acherly,”’ for 
his attendance and demonstrative conduct at all sorts of meetings: he is a 
man of position—a magistrate for Worcestershire--and of education, but an 
enthusiast of the most singularly ill-balanced mind. He stood indicted for 
causing, by quack treatment, the death of Matthew Tingle, a collier, who 
had been scorched in a mining explosion at Aberdare. On the 12th Decem- | 
ber, the prisoner came to the house of Tingle, and stated that he was a 
* doctor from Lancashire,’ who had orders from the owner of the mine to 
treat the suffering collier medically. Tingle was then in the dangerous stage 
which follows extensive scorching that has removed the skin off a large portion 
of the body; but the regular doctor of the mining-works considered that he 
“had a chance.” The prisoner ordered all the plasters to be removed, so as 
to expose the raw surface to the air; he placed a lamp of peculiar construe- 
tion under the man's nose, to make him breathe hot air, and had his limbs 
smartly agitated by attendants. ‘The collier died in a few hours afterwards ; 
and Dr. Davies swore to his belief that this treatment, especially the expo- 
sure of the wounds and the agitation of the limbs, accelerated the death, 
though he could not be sure that the patient would otherwise have lived. 
The counsel for the Crown admitted that the prisoner's motive was good ; 
but urged, that by acting with “ignorance, or gross negligence, or miscon- 
duet,” he had, through accelerating the death, been guilty of manslaughter. 
The prisoner conducted his own defence: at his side was a lamp of his own 
‘invention,’ and before him was a pile of antique folios and quartos. 
He spoke with fluency, and in an effective manner, for an hour and a | 
half; and grounded his defence on the most ludicrous mixture of the ex- 
ploded physical dogmata of the alchemists and schoolmen of the ante-Baco- | 
nian times, with misinterpreted modern science and Biblical lore. He 
started from the time-worn axiom that ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum’’; the 
amusing anatomical specialty that there is “a circulation of air between the 

riosteum and the bones’’; and the droll assumption that by means of his 
amp he can “remove the atmospheric tonnage”? from the human surface. 
These points he worked up with quotations from his old authors and from 
the Bible, and with some remarks of really striking sense, into an extra- | 
ordinary web of defence. At the time when the Colleges were re- | 
moved from Cricklade to Oxford, [by Alfred the Great,] there was 
“a putrefaction in literature”; and even now ‘the treatment of | 
disease goes on rules laid down prior to the Reformation.” In Aristotle's | 
first book—‘“ Of Vacuity’’—the Stagyrite says, “there is voidness’’; 
on that foundation the prisoner would stand or fall. Holding up a | 
feather, he referred to the common physiological tenet that some birds have 
the power of lessening their specific gravity by exhausting the quill part of 
their feathers of the air in them ; and then he declared, that by putting the 
feather down Tingle’s throat, he contributed to lighten the circulation of 


| her. 





(Saturday, 


air between the periosteum and his bones. The Bible says, in Psalm cii, verge 
5, “ By reason of my groaning ’’—* that, (the ing,) is the same thing 
with the rattles in Matthew Tingle’s throat.” Fowards the end of his ex. 
traordinary effusion, the prisoner referred with tact to subjects which would 
influence a Welsh jury,—his ag to the introduction of Rural Police - 
his magistracy ; his temperate life, the life of an inventive genius ; 
above all, to his descent from Prince Llewellyn and Owen Tudor. The J 
gave an hour’s deliberation to their verdict, and then found the prisoner 
‘Not guilty’; whereupon the spectators in court shouted applause. 

Sarah Chesham, of odious fame in connexion with the poisoning cases at 
Clavering in Essex, was tried at Chelmsford on Thursday, for an attempt to 
murder her husband by poison. The reader will remember that this woman 
has been already tried for poisoning her children, and charged with other 
poisonings, but escaped justice ; and that May, the woman whe was hanged 
in 1849 for poisoning her husband, confessed before her execution that Ches. 
ham was her teacher and instigator to that crime. The immediate cause of 
the death of Chesham’s husband was inflammation of the lungs; but Pro. 
fessor Taylor of Guy’s Hospital extracted arsenic from the viscera, in such 
uniform ‘and equally diffused quantities as left no doubt in his ming 
that minute doses of the poison had been constantly given to the deceased 
with intent to take his life. He also discovered arsenic in equable but 
weak mixture with the mass of a quantity of rice-flour which was taken 
from Chesham. It seems that Professor Taylor had in his evidence at the 
former trial very fully explained the slow fatality of small doses of arsenic 


| repeatedly administered; so the prisoner was well instructed on this point, 


A multitude of most incriminating remarks which the prisoner herself had 
made were put in evidence by witnesses, who established that Chesham wag 
regarded with fear in her village as a ‘ professed poisoner.” The Jury, with 
very little deliberation, found a verdict of ‘Guilty.’ Lord Campbell pro- 
nounced sentence of death. The Judge was so oppressed by emotion as to 
be for some moments unable to speak the sentence: the doomed criminal 
walked from the dock with a firm step and unmoved air. 


At Abingdon Assizes, on Saturday, a timber-merchant and an innkeeper 
pleaded guilty to a charge of refusing to assist a magistrate to disperse an 
unlawful assembly. A mob assembled at White Waltham to witness a prize- 
fight; Mr. Doyne, a magistrate, ordered it to disperse ; his hat was pushed 
over his eyes, and he was hustled; but numbers left the field when they 
found that a magistrate was present. The aceused did not misbehave ac- 
tively, but they did not assist Mr. Doyne. The accused urged in defence, 
that they were not aware that the law commanded them to do so. They were 
sentenced to pay the nominal fine of a shilling each, the ae having 
been instituted to make the law on the matter known. Eight other prison- 
ers, fighters or attendants, were convicted of attending an unlawful assembly 
and assaulting Mr. Doyne. One of them was sentenced to be imprisoned 
four days; the others were fined a shilling each and ordered to put in sure- 
tics to keep the peace. 

Catherine Tilley was tried for forging and uttering a check for 20/. She 


| had been in the service of Mr. Somes, a married farmer; three days after 
| leaving her situation she attempted to get the check cashed. Mr. Somes de- 
| clared that he had not written the check, had never given a blank check to 


any one, nor had authorized any one to fill up a check in whole or in part. 
The defence was, that Mr. Somes had given the woman a signed check, with 
authority to fill it up, in consideration of certain favours conceded to him by 
the prisoner. Mr. Somes, when cross-examined, refused to answer questions 
respecting his intimacy with the accused; and some of his answers on the 
appearance of his check-book were not quite satisfactory. The verdict of 
‘*Not guilty’? was received with loud expressions of approbation by the 
re in court. 


William Ilurst was tried for shooting at his wife Hannah, with intent to 
murder her. The woman had left her husband and was living with another 


man. Hurst went to the inn at Daventry where they lodged, encoun- 


| tered his wife, and fired a pistol at her, inflicting wounds which endan- 


gered life. The Jury found the prisoner guilty ; and sentence of death was 
recorded. 

At Oxford Assizes, on Tuesday, John Lambourn, a middle-aged labourer, 
was tried for the murder of his wife. The woman was found dead in the 


| garden of the cottage, her husband giving the first alarm; death had been 
| caused by a wound on the head, apparently inflicted with a pair of tongs 


which were found in the house. The couple had often quarrelled, and Lam- 
bourn had sometimes beaten his wife—a poor diseased creature; he had 
often wished she was dead, and dropped suspicious expressions respecting 
On the other hand, there was no direct evidence against him, and no 
blood was found upon him, though that evidence of the murder had been 
scattered in all directions round the body. His counsel urged that robbers 
might have been the murderers. After deliberating for an hour, the Jury 
gave a verdict of acquittal. 

At Durham Assizes, on Tuesday, Robert Thirkeld was tried for shooting 
at Joseph Langstaff with intent to murder him. Thirkeld was poaching ; 
Langstaff, a keeper, detected and followed him, and the prisoner fired at his 
pee. Langstaff held up his arm to protect his face, and this alone pro- 
yably saved his life. The Jury convicted the poacher of an assault only. 
Mr. Justice Cresswell sentenced him to be imprisoned for two years. 


Ash, the man accused of the burglary and attempted murder at Windsor, 
has been committed for trial. Mr. Tucker recognized him as one of the 
ruffians; and strong corroborative evidence of his complicity was produced. 

Superintendent Parnham, of the Nottingham Constabulary, has been found 
on the road-side between Nottingham and Bramcote with a desperate wound 
on the back part of the head, apparently inflicted by a blunt weapon or a 
heavy stone. Though able to walk a little when set on his legs, he could 
give no intelligible account of what had happened; and he soon fell into a 
state of utter insensibility, from which it was feared he would not recover. 
The affair might have been accidental, by the officer falling from his horse ; 
but there appears to be reason to suspect foul play. 


A child has been killed at Thornhill Lees, near Dewsbury, while attempt- 
ing to cross a tramway employed to convey coals to a canal, The tram- 
way has a descent to the canal ; there is a level crossing at one place for the 
yublic, but no one to watch it or sce that accidents do not occur : hence the 


ittle 7 was killed by the descending waggons as he attempted to pass the 
rails, Coroner's inquest has given a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter ” against 


Mr. Ingham, the owner of the colliery. 

An old woman who conveyed milk in a cart was in the habit of passing & 
level crossing at Collins Green, on the Live 1 and Manchester Railway. 
On Monday morning, the gateman’s wife allowed the woman to pass the 
gate; while the cart was on the rails an express-train dashed into it, and 
the poor old woman and her horse were killed. 

A serious collision occurred on the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, 
near the Darlington station, on Tuesday morning. A Parliamentary train 
encountered a coal-engine, which, having been employed in shunting some 
waggons, was unfortunately advancing on the same line of rails. The drivers 
could not stop their engines quickly enough to prevent a crash. Both loco- 
motives were thrown off the rails. “Several passengers were badly hurt, but 
“it is hoped that none of the injuries will prove fatal.”’ 
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ction of agricultural produce, buildings, and other property, 
< ee fire at the extensive farm-steading of Myland I ~ gee 
Colchester. ere Was a ion of diarism, and a labourer on the 
farm was arrested ; but the Magistrates found nothing to implicate him, and 
therefore liberated him. It seems that the labourers were in the habit of 
smoking about the farm, and the disaster might have originated from this 


dangerous practice. 








IRELAND. 

The University of Dublin conferred the degree of D.C.L. on Lord 
Gough, at the Spring Commencements of Trinity College, on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Mr. John O'Connell has adjourned the weekly meetings of his Associa- 
tion “ until further notice” ; and the substitution of “some other form 
of national policy,” “‘ with the organization of which he will have no- 
thing to do,” is talked of in Dublin. 


SCOTLAND. 


The statement of the Duke of Argyll in Parliament, that the public 
feeling in favour of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ‘is as decided and una- 
nimous in Scotland as in England,” has elicited from Mr. William Cham- 
bers a corrective letter to the Zimes. Mr. Chambers thus states the re- 
sult of his personal converse with large masses of his countrymen— 

“J am afraid that his Grace here allows his wish to be father to his 
thought ; for certainly no symptom of this being the case appears in general 
society in Scotland. I do not know how it may be with the statistics of public 
meetings and petitions; but this is of little consequence, as we all know 
that a certain number of public meetings and petitions can be got up re- 
garding any subject which 1s interesting to a particular party, although that 

y may not be a moiety of the community. What I take it on me to 
assert is, that the feeling on the subject of Papal aggression has been much 
more moderate in Scotland than in England. It has done little more than 
awaken the attention of that portion of the public who were accustomed to 
take an active part in controversial religious matters. These have assem- 
bled and made demonstrations of the old hatred to Popery ; but the mass of 
the public of Scotland have certainly felt little beyond a curiosity and wonder 
at the fervour which the subject has excited in the sister country. Nor is this 
very surprising, when we remember that the feeling regarding the invasion 
of the Royal supremacy is necessarily wanting here, there being no religious 
body in Scotland which entertains that principle. Even the consideration 
of ecclesiastical titles is in a great measure foreign to the Scottish mind, 
nineteen-twentieths of the community repudiating them wholly. I ama 
good deal among people of most grades, and my conviction is, that were the 
unfortunate attempt at legislation on the Papal aggression to be abandoned 
tomorrow, the bulk of the Scottish public would hear of the fact without the 
slightest emotion.” 


Farvign and Colonial. 


Franct.—The Assembly discussed on Saturday the proposition of M. 
Creton to repeal the law exiling the family of the Bourbons. M. Berryer 
the motion, on the principle which he now openly avows, that 
the Duc de Chambord is not an exiled Frenchman, but an extruded King 
of France; that sovereign could accept no permission to reénter his own 
hereditary dominions. M. Thiers and M. Piscatory supported the mo- 
tion; and the divergent policy of the supporters of the elder and younger 
branches of the exiled family was thought to signify that the breach be- 
tween the Legitimists and the Orleanists is still as wide as ever. M. 
Royer, the Minister of Justice, distinctly avowed that the Government is 
favourable to the principle of the bill, but deems the present moment 
inopportune for enacting it. The discussion seemed about to find an 
early and uninteresting ending, when an extraordinary provocative to 
interest was thrown in by M. Dufraisse, representative for the Dordogne, 
one of the most able and resolute of the members of the Mountain. M. 
Dufraisse declared that the laws of proscription are just, and ought to be 
maintained. 

“ The Revolution cannot ask pardon of the dynasties it has justly upset. 
Have the family of Orleans laid aside the claims of their birth? Have they 
rendered homage to the sovereignty of the nation? Do not the descendants 
of St. Louis continually dispute the independence and the conquests of the 
ie le? You tell us royalty never dies: we reply, nor does its punishment. 

f the principle of sovereignty is eternal, so shall its punishment be eternal. 

is but logic. The law ought to chastise the voluntary representatives, 
the willing heirs, of a principle which the people have abolished. Unhappy 
princes! I mistrust your tenderness.” M. Dufraisse by inference vindicated 
the decapitation of Louis the Sixteenth, an1 then exclaimed, in fierce warn- 
ing to the Mountain, “* The men of old who voted against the death of 
Louis the Sixteenth meditated a return to royalty.” 

This defiance of the Legitimists and justification of regicide provoked 
a perfect storm of passion among the Right. Members contended with 
fierce violence to occupy the tribune and denounce such detestable doc- 
tnnes, with the infamous wretch who uttered them. M. Berryer, trembling 
and pale with passion, declared that he and his party considered themselves 
as not free agents in deliberation, while such sentiments were uttered from 
the tribune. THe proposed to adjourn the discussion for six months; and 
though this course was strenuously opposed by M. Thiers and his party, 
it was carried. An eye-witness of the scene in the Assembly writes— 
“The pale head, compressed lips, intense expression, and resolute accent 
of the young lawyer of the Mountain, reminded the audience, not with- 
out a shudder, of such a thoroughbred Jacobin of 93 as St. Just, when, 
nothing daunted by the fists shaken in his face and the menaces threatened 
around him, he recalled to mind that the grandfather of the Princes 
pe banishment they wanted to repeal, had himself voted the King’s 

eath.”” 

On Tuesday, Paris was fully occupied in the out-of-door ceremonies 
and celebrations of the feast of Mardi-Gras; which have gone off with 
far greater show and e 1oyment than on either of the two preceding 
years of the Republic. 

Turkey ann Ecyrt.—Neither the latest news from Constantinople 
nor the news from Alexandria by the overland mail give any confirma- 
tion of the reports lately disseminated in Western Europe through the 
Austrian telegraph, of extraordinary demands by the Turkish Sultan 
on his feudatory the Pasha of Egypt. 

A letter from Constantinople, of the 17th of February, announces that 
the questions between the Austrian Government and the Ottoman Porte 
tespecting the Hungarian refugees have received the following settlement. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted a full and entire amnesty to those 
tefugees, on condition that they shall declare that they will not make any 











attempt to reénter Hungary. Eight of them, however, are excepted from 
this amnesty, and are to remain at Kutayeh until further orders. Amo 
those excepted are Kossuth and Count Bathyany. The Porte is to send a 
commissary to that town, accompanied by M. Eder, an attaché of the Aus- 
trian Legation, to identify those amnestied and to receive their declaration. 
Those persons are then to proceed to Moudania, where they will find a 
Turkish ship to convey them where they please. The Turkish Government 
will defray their expenses by sea and land. General Dembinski is expected 
daily at Constantinople; where he is permittted to reside, under the protec- 
tion of the French Ambassador.” 

Tur Carr or Goop Hort.—The anticipated Caffre outbreak has taken 
place, and in its first violence has inflicted on the British arms a serious 
and disgraceful loss. 

The assembly of chiefs summoned by Sir Harry Smith at King Wil- 
liam’s Town in British Caffraria will be recollected, and the deposition of 
Sandilli on his wilful absence from that meeting. After deposing Sandilli, 
appointing Mr. Brownlee to execute his duties, and receiving the 
missive adherence of the other chiefs, Sir Harry Smith returned to Ca 
Town. News soon came in that Sandilli was preparing to contest 
reality of his deposition. Sir Harry Smith hastened rapidly back to 
East London, and passed on to King William’s Town in the centre of 
British Caffraria. On the 19th December, the T’Slambie chiefs assembled 
at Fort Murray, on the summons of Mr. M‘Lean, the Commissioner of 
the T’Slambie tribes. The insincerity of the most influential men was 
then very apparent: the capture of Sandilli was politely declined by all, 
as an attempt so impossible for the prowess of any of them as to be 
amusing to think of. At a meeting of the Gaikas, held on the same day 
by the Governor, at Fort Cox, Sutu, the mother of Sandilli, the “ great 
widow” of Gaika, was appointed chief ruler of the tribe, in the place 
of Sandilli. In the three days following this meeting, information more 
and more definite was received through the Caffre Police, of the lurking- 
place in which Sandilli was concealed. It was resolved to attempt a 
sudden blow by arresting him. Colonel Mackinnon was to march from 
Fort Cox up the banks of the Keiskemma with six hundred troops, 
direct on Sandilli, while Lieutenant Eyre was to cut him off from re- 
treat into the strong holds of the Gaika tribe in the Amatola Moun- 
tains. Colonel Mackinnon started on the 24th December; his van- 
guard being ninety-two of the Caffre Police before mentioned. While 
they were in a gorge, which shut in the swift river so closely that our 
men could only march in single file, a deadly fire was poured in upon 
every part of the force except the Caffre Police. It was with extreme 
difficulty that the defile was forced, The Graham's Town Journal states 
the disastrous loss sustained — 

** Assistant-Surgeon Stuart, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, was killed, and 
Brigade-Major Bisset, of the same corps, was severely wounded. Lieutenant 
Catty, of the Sixth Regiment, was wounded, and it is generally reported 
he is since dead. One corporal and nine privates of the Sixth Regiment, and 
one corporal of the Seventy-third Regiment, were killed, and five men of 
the Sixth and two of the Seventy-third were wounded. Private letters add, 
what is not stated in the official report, that the baggage of the troops, in- 
—— an ammunition-waggon, was lost, and that the dead were left on the 

round. 

T'wo singular facts in connexion with this engagement are, that Colonel 
Somerset states the Caftre Police behaved like the other troops, admira- 
bly; and yet that next day the whole body deserted, with their horses 
and arms, to the enemy. Since the events, it seems perfectly clear that 
to their deep treachery the whole disaster was due. Of course the e 
dition totally failed of its object against Sandilli: Colonel Mackinnon led 
his men by a long compass round to Fort White, where he arrived on the 
25th December; and he immediately sent orders to Licutenant-Colonel 
Eyre to fall back with his intercepting force on William's Town, 

As soon as the Gaikas were in the open field, they hemmed 
in Sir Harry Smith at Fort Cox, investing his hundreds of men 
with more than as many thousands, Colonel Somerset, at Fort 
Hare, sent a body to his relief; which was driven back. He him- 
self set out on the 29th, in much greater strength, to force the pas- 
sage. The Caffres attacked him in immense numbers, and with 
most determined courage. They were well armed with guns and spears, 
After four hours of hard fighting, in the early part of which a small piece 
of artillery was used with great effect, but the end of which was waged 
hand to hand, Colonel Somerset was compelled to withdraw from the con- 
test, to abandon the piece of artillery, and to retire to Fort Hare, whence 
he started. Lieutenant Melvin and Lieutenant and Adjutant Gordon, of 
the Ninety-first Regiment, were killed; and Ensign Borthwick, of the 
Ninety-first, was wounded, About twenty privates fell, and many more 
were wounded. 

The struggle, thus disastrously commenced in two or three set engage- 
ments, was quickly carried on all along the Caffre frontier. The military 
villages of Woburn, Auckland, and Joannasburg, were attacked ; their 
male inhabitants, to the number of some seventy, butchered ; and their 
women and children carried off, or turned adrift nearly naked, to reach 
the Forts as they best could. 

As the attempt by Colonel Somerset to communicate with Sir H 
Smith was so signally defeated, some anxiety was felt for Sir Harry in his 
isolated position. On the 31st, however, he arrived safely at King William’s 
Town. Wearing the cap of a trooper to escape being made a target, he 
put himself at the head of two hundred and fifty men, and dashed through 
the masses of Caflres without any casualty, He had left a force at Fort 
Cox, well provisioned, and fully sufficient in numbers to maintain them- 
selves till reliefs could be brought up. 

Of course, the whole of the South African colony was in an extraordi- 
nary ferment of warlike preparation, ‘The Eastern Districts of the colony, 
as well as British Caffraria, had been put under martial-law by Sir Harry 
Smith ; and he had proclaimed a levy en masse of all persons between 
eighteen and fifty years of age, to “destroy and exterminate these most 
barbarous and treacherous savages, who for the moment are formidable.” 
Troops had already left Cape Town for the mouth of the Buffalo 
River, on which King William's Town is situated ; and levies of volunteers, 
promptly collected by the offer of liberal bounties, hastened to the scene 
of contest. It is reiterated also in the latest accounts, that Pato with his 
important tribe is decidedly friendly to us ; and it was expected that Native 
aid would march down to our assistance from the Natal colony. There was 
an immense concourse of settlers, who have lost all their cattle and crops, 
at Graham’s Town ; and the Caffres had advanced in their depredations to 
within a mile and a half of that town: but the general feeling was more 

revengeful than alarmed; it was thought that the greatest reverse bad 
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already been suffered, and that “if the Burghers were allowed to act for 
themselves, they would settle the war for good.” 

The “ Burgher Levies”—that is, the colonists who are called upon by 
the Governor to rise en masse to aid her Majesty’s troops—have an in- 
vincible repugnance to serve under the immediate command of military 
officers; and the Committee of Public Safety of Port Elizabeth, with the 

rincipal inhabitants of that place, and of Mancazana, Somerset, and 

Jitenhage, have signed requisitions to Sir Andries Stockenstrom, calling 
upon him to return to the Frontier, which he had just left with the in- 
tention of proceeding on his mission to England, and to resume the office 
of General Commandant of all the “ Burgher and Native Levies,’ in 
which capacity he performed signal service in the last Caffre war. 

Inp1A AND Cu1na.—Letters by the overland mail from Bombay, of the 
$d February, arrived in London on Tuesday. The intelligence is of a 
secondary and chiefly personal interest. Sir Charles Napier left Bombay 
by the steamer which brings the mail, and is by this time in the South of 
Europe on his way home : he intended to leave Malta for Naples, instead 
of coming through France. From the Indian newspapers we learn that, 
in his farewell speeches at Kurrachee and Bombay, Sir Charles very ex- 
plicitly said why he resigned his command— 

‘When he first was made Commander-in-chief, he thought he was to be 
Commander-in-chicf in truth ; but he soon found out that he was not to be 
Commander-in-chief at all, but only a sort of monster Adjutant. He had 
been dictated to on military matters by boy Politicals, who knew nothing 
whatever of military science.” ‘ Itis this, gentlemen, this,’’ said Sir Charles, 
“that has caused me to resign my command. I have been thus explicit with 
you because Iam among my own Bombay officers once more. It is this, I 
repeat, that has caused me to resign.” 

Assam and Scinde, on the Eastern and Western extremities of the em- 
pire, have both suffered from slight incursions of the adjacent predatory 
tribes. We lately sent a small foree from Assam against the Agami 
Nagas; this people latcly retaliated by an incursion into our territory, in 
the course of which they “ murdered three British subjects, and carried 
away twenty-seven men, women, and children.’ It was “ supposed”’ 
that a force would be sent against them, under Colonel Lester, ‘as the 
troops already sent did not appear sufficient.” 

The affair in Scinde has been illustrated by a brilliant display of 
bravery by a party of the Scinde Horse; a corps which some Indian 
writers maintain to be superior to British cavalry, the men being equal to 
English troopers in bravery and self-confidence, and superior to them in 
the management of their horses and weapons. 

“On the 24th of December, a party of mounted plunderers made a foray 
from the hills of the Western frontier, and carried off a few scores of camels. 
As soon as the intelligence of the incursion reached Kund Khote, Jemadar 
Doorga Singh, in command of the detachment of Scinde Horse stationed 
there, set off in pursuit, taking with him a Dufedar and fifteen troopers, 
with four Setesthes guides. After a long pursuit, during which several of 
their horses dropped from fatigue, the Jemadar and the few who had kept 
2 him got sight of the robbers, about fifteen in number; who thereon 
abandoned their booty and took to flight, Doorga Singh mounting a fresh 
horse and continuing the pursuit. On reaching the foot of the Kills, the 
robbers turned and showed front, having been reinforced by a fresh party of 
horsemen, and between thirty and forty armed foot, while all of Doorga 
Singh’s party that had been able to keep up with him were two of the Scinde 
Horse and one of the Beloochee guides. The latter recommended the Jema- 
dar to give up further pursuit; but he replied, that the guide might go 
back if he was afraid, but that he himself could not face his commanding- 
officer if after sighting the robbers he did not attack and kill some of them. 
He then went at them, followed by his two Sewars and the Beloochee.” His 
party was surrounded, and every one of them but the guide was cut to 
pieces. As the brave Jemadar fell mortally wounded, he had the presence 
of mind to call out ‘God be praised! here they come!’ the robbers were 

nic-stricken, and decamped instantly, without an attempt to plunder the 

ies or “a off the camels they had stolen. The guide survived to tell 
the story. The bodies were all recovered, and the booty recaptured. 

The chronic ailments of the government of the Nizam continue to prey 
on the vitals of that state. The tone of the Indian press is one of impa- 
tient eagerness for the moment when the pear shall be ripe and real an- 
nexation be consummated. ‘The authorities, however, seem in no haste. 
The Bombay correspondent of the Times writes— 

“No steps have as yet been taken by the Supreme Government for en- 
forcing its just claims on the Nizam. It is rumoured that the Board of Con- 
trol have for the present put a veto on the occupation of any portion of the 
Nizam’s territory in satisfaction for the debt; and it is surmised that Sir 
John Hobhouse would prefer a species of Commission (like the existing My- 
sore Commission) for regulating and settling the Nizam’s affairs. It is cer- 
tain that no movements of troops have taken place such as would be re- 

uired for supporting a step of such gravity as the occupation of Berar. 

eanwhile, the state of the country is becoming daily worse; there is no 
Minister, and the Nizam secludes himself in his harem and indulges in 
strong drink to a very lamentable extent. An outbreak has occurred among 
the Rohilla prisoners confined in the Nizam’s fort of Daroor. They have 
obtained possession of the fort. A force consisting of five breaching guns, 
_ infantry, and 300 cavalry of the Contingent, has been sent against 

em.” 

The accounts from Hongkong bring news to the 29th December. Sick- 
ness still prevailed to a great extent among the troops; ‘ while the ship- 

ing and civil community continued remarkably healthy.” Mr. Fast, a 
wedish missionary, had been murdered by pirates in the Min River ; but 
the Chinese authorities, behaving with unwonted energy, had captured 
the offenders, and beheaded twenty-eight of them. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Queen has conferred the distinction of the Order of the Bath on 
several of her public servants. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
“2 to the United States of America, is made a Civil Knight Grand Cross. 

e following gentlemen are made Civil Knights Commanders—Lord 
Bloomfield, C.B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of All the Russias; Lord Cowley, C.B., Minister Plenipotentiary on 
a special mission at Frankfort; George Nicholls, Esq., C.B., late Secretary 
to the Poor-law Board; the Right Honourable Sir Henry Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the oy | of 
Denmark; the Honourable William Temple, Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Two Sicilies; the Honourable 
Ralph Abercromby, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the King of Sardinia. 

The following have been made Civil Companions of the Bath—James Mac- 
aulay Higginson, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the 
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island of Mauritius; the Honourable John Duncan Bligh, Envoy Extra 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Hanover ; Henry South. 
ern, Esq., Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Confederation ; the Rigk t 
Honourable Thomas Wyse, Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of ieee. . 
James Hudson, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Emperor of Brazil; George Lloyd Hodges, Esq., Consul-General in the 
Circle of Lower Saxony, and for the Free Cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck; Sir James Meek, Knight, late Controller of the Victualline’ ena 
Transport Services in the Admiralty, sa 

The ancient Irish family of French, in the county of Sligo, was ennobled 
by the title of De Freyne in 1839, but Lord De Freyne is without issue 
The Gazette notifies that her Majesty has granted to Arthur Baron D¢ 
Freyne the dignity of a Peerage in the United Kingdom, with remainders 
to his brothers, John French, clerk, Charles French, Esq, and Fitz- 
stephen French, Esq., (M.P. for Roscommon,) severally and successiyely 
by the title of Baron De Freyne of Coolavin. = 





The obituary again marks the decease of well-known noblemen. The 
Earl of Harrington died on Monday, at Brighton, after a short and severe 
illness, but not before he had reached the seventy-second year of his age. 
Lord De Lisle and Dudley died at Penshurst on Tuesday, after an attack 
of bilious fever of only a few days’ duration, while still only in his fifty. 
second year. ‘ 

Charles Stanhope, Earl of Harrington, Viscount Petersham, and Baroy 
Harrington, will be recalled to mind as a distinguished leader of fashion in 
former years, and as a patron of the dramatic art, who completed the evi- 
dence of his devotion to the stage by marrying an actress—the celebrated 
Miss Maria Foote—soon after he succeeded to his hereditary titles and estates, 
in 1829. After his marriage he lived in retirement, and rarely appeared 
in the gay circles of which he was once a prominent member. ‘The 
late Earl is succeeded in his titles and estates by his surviving brother, Colo- 
nel Leicester F. Stanhope; who in 1831 married Miss Elizabeth William 
Green, the young and very beautiful heiress of the late Mr. William Green 
of Welbye in Norfolk ; and he has issue, already married. 

Philip Charles Sidney, Baron de Lisle and Dudley, was a man greatly 
respected in private life for sterling virtues and sound accomplishments. He 
is succeeded by his son, Philip Sidney, who last year married the heiress of 
Sir William Foulis, Baronet, and assumed the name of Foulis. 


The Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by Mr. Green, has attempted an 
aérial voyage to Germany. He started from Vauxhall at seven o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, with a favourable wind ; but at Gravesend the current 
changed, and the voyagers were obliged to descend. The Duke purposes to 
renew the attempt. 

A distressed widow named Allchin had been admitted into Sackville College, 
East Grinstead—apparently a Puseyite institution; and she died recently, 
Her daughter applied for the body, that she might bury it with the usual 
forms of the English Church. The Sussex Express states that ‘ to this the Re- 
verend Mr. Neale, the Warden of the College, objected ; he insisted upon the 
right of furnishing a peculiarly-shaped medieval coffin, a curtain bier, and a 
pall bearing the sign of the cross. The relations of the deceased expostulated 
with the reverend gentleman; and during the negotiations the College was 
declared in a state of siege, warders were stationed at every portal, and all 
ingress or egress was denied ; the relations, we are informed, were not even 
admitted to see the remains of the deceased. As the funeral procession 
moved from the door, a grandson of Mrs. Allchin snatched the obnoxious 
pall from the coffin, and the corpse was carried, amidst a crowd of indig- 
nant bystanders, to the Crown Inn; where it was unscrewed, to satisfy the 
friends of the deceased that the body was indeed at last in their possession. 
The funeral service was afterwards performed by the Vicar of the parish.” 
At night the mob grew riotous; carried a bier made in imitation of the Col- 
lege one, with a scarlet mantle, and an inscription of “ No oy and 
burned it in front of the institution. Then they broke into the Warden’s 
garden, destroyed the shrubs, smashed windows, and made a hubbub with 
“rough music,”” 

Great sensation has been lately caused at Florence by an intended due} 
with pistols between two countesses, in consequence of a political dispute. 
“One of the ladies had taken an active part in the war of Italian inde- 

ndence, and the other is a fair daughter of the North, whose name is well 
snown in the diplomatic world. The combatants were on the ground, and 
the pistols charged, when fortunately their husbands arrived, and put a stop 
to the affair.” 


The arrangements for the formation of the Gold Coast corps are not yet 
complete. The commandant is not yet appointed, and there are not, per- 
haps, many eligible officers of the rank of major who will accept the - 
pointment unless some specific promise of early promotion is offered. The 
strength of the regiment will consist as follows: one major commandant, at 
16s. per diem, with 3s. per diem as command money; three captains 11s 
7d. per diem ; six lieutenants, at 6s. 6d. per diem ; one assistant surgeon, at 
7s. 6d. per diem; one sergeant-major, at 4s. per diem; three company ser- 
geants, at ls. 4d. per diem each ; 12 sergeants, at 1s. per diem each ; 12 cor- 
porals, at 10d. each ; and 300 privates, at 8d. per diem each. No ensigns or 
second-lieutenants are to be appointed. The total charge is 6154/7. per an- 
num.— United Service Gazette. 

Rangoon, the greatest river port and the chief commercial entrepdt of the 
Birmese empire, was ravaged on the 28th December by a fire which de- 
stroyed ened the whole of the town and a vast quantity of shipping. Some 
accounts estimate the loss at above half a million sterling. 


There are 5525 persons in the Metropolitan Police force ; and the cost of 
its maintenance last year was 385,744/. 

During the past year, 163 gold, 1295 silver, and 2067 ed coins, mak- 
ing a total of 3525, were added to the collection in the British Museum, partly 
by gift and partly by purchase. 

Tynemouth is one of the driest parts of the country; the average annual 
fall of rain for seven years being only 21-8 inches, or about a third less than 
the average annual fall of the whale island, which is 31°8. 

The first arrival of foreign ice this year has just taken place, by a vessel 
arrived in the Thames from one of the Norwegian ports, with an entire cargo, 
comprising several hundreds of tons weight of the article. 


Captain Hutchinson, of the Royal Enginecrs, superintendent of the Holy- 
head harbour works, has been killed by an extraordinary accident. A blast 
was fired containing two tons of powder; and though Captain Hutchinson 
had removed to a distance of at least half a mile, an immense block of stone 
fell upon him, striking him dead, in his wife’s presence. A labourer suffere 
a fracture of his leg; while a lady’s dress was torn to fragments by the con- 
cussion of the air. 

Turnbull, the boatswain of the Cumberland, has died at Chatham from @ 
rather singular accident. A seaman fell from the rigging to the deck, w here 
he struck the boatswain, inflicting a fatal wound upon the head, apparently 
with his heavy boots. The sailor himself is expected to recover. 
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from Frankfort to Havanna, when off the coast of Cuba, 
icked up & man who was floating in the sea. He was too weak to artieu- 
Pte but made a noise which attracted attention in the dark night; he could 
y t first be discovered, but the master of the Oregon put the ship about 
= te it had gone half a mile, made search with his boat, and found him. 
The sufferer’s name was James Thompson ; he had fallen overboard from an 
American ship, which passed over him. For six hours he supported himself 
in the water unaided, but three hours before he was rescued he had found a 
small board which assisted to buoy him up. 

Two miners have perished at Clifton Hall colliery, near Manchester, from 
their own carelessness or temerity. When a fall of roof occurs in a * bay 
the atmosphere there becomes dangerous until after ventilation ; yet two 
brothers went to work with a naked candle immediately after a fall had 


The Oregon, 


occurred: an explosion ensued, and they were so badly burnt that they 
died in a few days. 


POSTSCRIPT, | 


In the House of Commons, last night, Lord Joun Russet stated the 
course of proceeding with public business which the Government now pro- 
poses to follow. 5 ‘ . : 

The Home Secretary would state the alterations and modifications which 
it was intended to make in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ; and would then 
propose to postpone the order for the second reading till Friday. Lord John 
trusted that, after such postponement, there would be no opposition to going 
into Committee at an early day—supposing the second reading to be agreed 
to. With respect to general business, there having been a considerable in- 
terval during which no public business has been done in the House, he hoped 
to consider the Navy Estimates in Committee on Monday; and to take some 
yotes for the Army and Ordnance, especially the vote for the number of men, 
as the Mutiny Act expires on the 2lstof April. ‘“ Itis not my intention to 
ask the House to come to any vote upon the Income-tax until Monday the 
24th instant ; and on the preceding Friday, the 21st, my right honourable 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer will state any alterations and modi- 
fications he may mean to propose in the financial measures of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Sir Grorce Grey then stated the modifications and alterations which 
he proposed to make in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, if the House should 
consent to the second reading of it. 

He first disposed of the suggestion strongly urged on the Government by 
Mr. Milner Gibson and others, with a view to the despatch of business, and 
to prevent the inter position before other important business of protracted 
discussion on this bill, that the course suggested by Lord Stanley should be 
adopted. That course has been misapprehended : it was not suggested that 
the subject should be passed over with indifference by either House, but that 
both Houses should simultaneously pass resolutions expressing their strong 
condemnation of the course taken by the Court of Rome, and then appoint 
Committees of the nature referred to. ‘That course would not give the go- 
by to the subject and enable the Government to proceed forthwith to the 
consideration of the other matters requiring attention; because Parliament 
would be involved in discussions probably as long, as discursive, and occupy- 
ing as much time, with reference to the resolution, as they would be with 
regard to the bill which is now before the House. And with what result? I 
confess that in all my Parliamentary experience I do not remember a reso- 
jution passed simultaneously by both Houses of Parliament, except with the 
view of immediately adopting a bill founded upon it.’ The resolutions 
would be waste paper, and the titles might be assumed as ostentatiously as 
before in defiance of them. The Committees would receive statements and 
counter-statements calculated to exacerbate discussion, and to heighten ani- 
mosities, and they would maintain an indefinite expectation of large and 
comprehensive future legislation. Such a course would by no means be 
likely to enable Parliament to get through with the business at an earlier 
period than it is likely to get through the different stages of the present bill.”’ 

“Tt has been earnestly pressed on Government that Ireland should be 
exempted from the operation of the bill. This point was deeply considered ; 
the Government has reconsidered it, and has resolved that such an omission 
would be inconsistent with its duty, and an attempt to purchase an advan- 
tage which would be “ tantamount to a betrayal of our trust.” “I admit,” 
said Sir George “that there is a wide practical difference between the 
circumstances of Ireland and the circumstances of England and Scotland. 
It is impossible to overlook the fact which I have had frequent cause to 
advert to when addressing the House on former occasions, that the great 
ye A of the population of Ireland are Roman Catholics, with a church 
not endowed by the State, which has existed since the time of the Reforma- 
tion to the present day in unbroken succession—a church which was at one 
time prohibited, at another time tolerated, and another time protected—a 
church with Bishops side by side with the Bishops of the Established Church ; 
and that usages and practices have grown up, and have been sanctioned 
there, which have never been known and sanctioned in England, because 
there was not the same necessity for them, the circumstances of the two 
countries being wholly and essentially different. And this, in fact, consti- 
tutes—there is no use in concealing the fact—I have felt it all along my- 
self, and I am sure all whom I now address have felt it,—it is this which 
constitutes the main difficulty in dealing as efficiently as we could wish 
todo with the case to which we now ask the assent of Parliament.’ But 
there does seem some ground for believing that the bill might interfere to a 
certain extent with practices and usages with which it is not the intention 
or desire of Government to interfere; ‘usages and practices which have 
been sanctioned for a length of time in Ireland, and to interfere with which 
now, would be, to a certain extent, aThardship and injustice.”” The second 
clause can interfere with no spiritual functions or powers of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, as all spiritual acts are not enforced by the law courts, but 
receive the willing and free obedience of Roman Catholics so far as they 
bind the conscience ; and it is impossible that the third clause should con- 
fliet with the provisions of the Bequests Act, inasmuch as the words of that 
act refer to prelates of the Church of Rome “ officiating in any district,” 
while the clauses of the bill apply only to the persons using the titles or dis- 
tinctions prohibited by the first clause. But in the ordination and collation 
of priests, the usage has been to describe the Roman Catholic prelate by the 
title of the see which he holds. ‘1 have seen one of these instruments; it 
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| Court of Chancery, in reference to a sum of 13,000/. directed to be inyeatéd 


in the creation and endowment of a convent of the Anmmeg ee bo a 


fre} G “WAN 


Sisters of Mercy in the archdiocese of Tuam ; and Sir George has 
nished with this account of Sir Edward Sugden’s decree— 

* The sums left to Roman Catholic charities in this case exceed 30,0007. The be- 
quest in the will of the testator was to the Most Reverend Dr. Murray, Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin, and the Most Reverend Dr. Kelly, Roman Cath 
Archbishop of Tuam, and their successors in the said respective sees forthe time 
being. The bill was filed after the death of Dr. Kelly, and Dr. M‘Hale was made 
a co-plaintiff with Dr. Murray, as the successor of Dr. Kelly in the see of Tuam; 
and the fund was administered in that state of the record.” 

The case is only in accordance with the general practice of the Irish Court 
of Chancery, to regard these as good trusts. Now the bill would in this re- 
spect have an effect certainly not in the contemplation of the Government, 
because while they have been anxious to maintain the dignity of the Crown, 
to assert its supremacy within these realms, and to uphold the independence 
of the country, they had no desire to deprive any part of their fellow sub- 
jects of any civil or religious rights of which they are in possession. The 
Government has anxiously considered whether, while persevering with 
the bill, they can in practice place new impediments, not before known 
to the law, in the way of applying property to the use of the 
Church which is not endowed by the State but supported by the 
voluntary contributions of our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. ““* We 
might, no doubt, have omitted certain words, and inserted others, to meet 
the particular cases to which I have referred; but after giving the subject 
all possible consideration, we have come to the conclusion, that by attempting 
amendments of that kind we might only be raising new points of discussion, 
and giving occasion for new objections not yet started, and might after all 
not completely effect the objects we sincerely and honestly have in view. 
Under these circumstances, we have come to the conclusion, that if the House, 
after hearing my statement, shall agree to the second reading of the bill, we 
shall, when the House shall go into Committee upon it, poapens to omit alto- 
gether the second and third clauses. (** Jlear, hear!”’ and a laugh.) With 
regard to the fourth clause, that is wholly ancillary, and a corollary to the 
second and third clauses; and therefore we shall also propose to omit ’’—— 
(The remainder of the sentence was drowned in the shouts of ironical laughte 
which rang through the House.) 

The case of the Scottish Bishops of the English Church Sir George dis- 
= of in a parenthetical manner. He stated his belief that those Bishops 
1ave no shadow of right whatever to assume or use titles drawn from Scotch 
dioceses. ‘There are those who think it is against positive law—the Act of 
Union embodying the Act of Settlement: that may involve a nice question, 
but at all events they are without law, I believe, in this. The usage has 
grown up only within the last twenty years, and it is not now universal 
among them ; and in introducing words exempting Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal communion in Scotland from any penalties to which they might 
be subject under the bill, I should feel it my duty to provide that the ex- 
emption shall not be held to give them any right to the use or assumption 
of titles to which they are not already by law entitled.” In_ the instance 
when recently an address was presented to her Majesty signed by some o! 
the Scottish Prelates with the addition of diocesan titles, he did not with- 
hold the address beeause it was also the address of a large body of other per- 
sons besides those Bishops; but he wrote an official letter intimating that in 
laying that address before her Majesty no sanction was given to the unrecog- 
nized assumption. 

Sir George met “an objection which it is impossible not to anticipate, 
namely, that the bill, reduced as it will then be, tothe prohibition contained 
in the first clause, will not be worthy of the occasion, and not justify the 
expectation of the country.”’ “ To thisextent it ought to justify that expect- 
ation, that it will be a Parliamentary declaration that the titles assumed, as 
they are ostentatiously under the authority of the Pope, are not to be borne 
by persons claiming authority in this country. It w iN be a national protest 
against that act—a national declaration that the authority assumed is one 
which Parliament will not allow to be exercised.”” The existing law has not 
been a dead letter: the Roman Catholic Bishops “in their communications 
with Government, in approaching the Throne or the Legislature, have paid an 
obedience and respect to the law by abstaining from the use of any titles pro- 
hibited to them.’’ Instances‘of this have recently occurred, both in petitions 
to her Majesty and to that House. 

While personally of opinion that the bill will be a national protest and 








| declaration aguinst the act of the Pope which has raised so much indigna- 


isin Latin; I don’t remember the date, but it is of no consequence, for | 


the practice, I am told, is invariably the same; and in that instru- 
ment the Archbishop is described as Archbishop of Dublin. Although it 
may be alleged that the production of such evidence renders the party as- 
suming such a title liable to be proceeded against by the Attorney-General, it 
appears that the courts of law have never regarded such an instrument as void.”’ 
Now it is sometimes necessary in suits respecting the rights of parties to be- 
quests to give these documents in evidence; this bill would render them 
invalid, and the appointments made by them void. Bequests have also been 
made to prelates by the titles which the bill would prohibit ; and the Irish 
courts have enforced those bequests, without reference to the prohibitory 
Clause of the act of 1829. On the 3d July 1833, a decree was made by the Iris 


tion, yet it is not to any act of Parliament that Ministers look for the 
maintenance of the Protestant religion in these realms, but to that deep 
feeling of attachment to the Protestant faith which the members of every 
Protestant denomination possess, “and to which they have given utterance 
in language clear, unambiguous, and unmistakable.” “ It is to their just 
appreciation of the blessings connected with the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant faith in this country that I look for the maintenance of that faith, 
coupled, as it no doubt will be, with the increased diligence and activity ot 
Protestant ministers in their respective spheres, armed, as I believe, with 
the armour of truth, to resist that spiritual aggression with which they have 
been threatened.” 

In conclusion, Sir George moved that the order of the day for the second 
reading of the bill be postponed to Friday next. 

Mr. Joun Srvarr declared that the modified measure would in no 
respect answer to the measure for which the House was prepared by the 
speech of Lord John Russell: a greater farce, or anything more deplo- 
rably absurd, there never was. Mr. Mitner Ginson stated that he had 
not advocated inquiry instead of legislation: he advised to do nothing, 
and to do that needed no preliminary inquiry. But if they resolved to 
legislate, it was better to legislate with information than without it. 
The evils of inquiry might be great, but those of ignorant legislation 
would be greater; the greatest evil of all would be to bring in a bill 


to do one thing and find that it was going to do something else. Sir 
Ronert Incuis feared they were really going to do nothing. If the 


measure was only milk-and-water before, the milk was now taken 
out of it; it is the play of Hamiet with Hamlet omitted. If Lord John 
hoped to compound with his creditors by payment of such a dividend of 
pence for pounds, it would be impossible to wish him a good deliverance. 
Mr. Bankes suggested, that Ministers had better complete the discharge 
of their promises to the Throne and the people by adjourning the consi- 
deration of the amended bill for six months. Mr, GLApsTonx reserved 
the expression of his “decided sentiments” till he could enter on the 
subject in detail. : 

Lord Joun Rvssex. expressed his willingness to comply with a sug- 
gestion by Mr. Gladstone, and to print in separate shape any parts of the 
bill which would not otherwise be printed until after the second reading. 
The preamble and the first clause as amended should be laid before the 
House. Referring to remarks by Mr. Bankes and Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton, Lord John reéxplained other points. ‘The Law-ofticers of the Crown 
had declared the assumption of titles to be no breach of the law ; and the 
introduction of the rescript establishing the hierarchy to be illegal onl 
under the same law that makes punishable the introduction of other bulls 
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and rescripts, with which it is not desired to interfere. In reference to 
synodical action, the Law-officers have found it impossible, from the “ im- 
perfection of language,” to frame such an enactment “as shall prohibit 
only what we wish to prohibit, without touching upon what we wish to 
ayoi’.” 

The stream of Protestant comment on the miserable shortcoming of the 
bill was again swelled by Mr. NewprGate—who exclaimed, in the old 

uotation “‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore”’ ; by Mr. Sranronp—who 
thought the metaphorical pleasantries of Sir Robert Inglis a very ill 
omen for the bill; by Mr. PLumrrre ; and by Colonel Sisrnonr—who 
would never be deceived, caught, and misled again. 

The order of the day for the second reading was postponed till Friday. 

Mr. Locxe Kine, amidst cheering from the lower benches, brought in 
his bill extending the right of voters for counties to all occupiers of tene- 
ments of the annual value of ten pounds. It was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed; and Mr. King fixed the second reading for the 2d 
of April. (Cries of ** The first of April!” and laughter.) 

In reply to questions by Sir Dz Lacy Evans, on the conditions as to 
payment of cost under which the Caffre war is to be conducted, Lord 
Joun Russext stated, that Earl Grey has certainly written in the strong- 
est manner to Sir Harry Smith, “enjoining him to take care that in any 
future Caffre war no expenditure should take place of which this country 


could be called upon to defray the cost: in short, his noble friend gave it | 


to be understood that the colony must bear the expense of future wars.” 
The Government will not incur any expense without laying a statement 
of it before the House to enable the House to judge of its propriety. One 
regiment has been sent on the responsibility of the Government; and 
the Duke of Wellington is of opinion that it may be necessary to send 
another. 

In the House of Peers, a discussion was raised by Lord Brovauam 
on introducing a bill for extending the jurisdiction of the County Courts. 
Among the matters chiefly touched on, was the establishment of courts of 
reconcilement, after the manner of those existing with great advantage 
in Switzerland and Hamburg. Of thirty thousand cases in Hamburg, 
more than two-thirds were settled by the parties acting on the advice of 
the Judge of the Court of Reconcilement. Lord Cranwortn stated, that 
more than 150,000/. a year is drawn from Chancery suitors in fees, or 
102. a head on each suitor, Lord LanGpa.e expressed a strong opinion 
that the costs of administering justice should be borne by the public. 
The bill called forth gencral expressions of approval; but objections were 
hinted, which will be urged at subsequent stages. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir A. Stockenstrom to Earl Grey, dated “ Cape 
Town, 256th October 1850.” 

“T dare not conceal from your Lordship that I believe the delay is dan- 
gerous. No country can long suffer with impunity such a disorganization as 
this colony is at present a prey to. The character of its people alone has pre- 
vented the most calamitous consequences; but a regular, wise, and just 
legislation and government, can no longer be dispensed with. The frontier 
is in a state of ferment from the sea to the Drachberg. In the so-called 
‘sovereignty’ blood is flowing; North, East, West, and South of it, blood- 
shed is only postponed, Dashing despatches, flourishing speeches, and news- 
paper puffs, can no longer conceal the fact. Human nature refuses to bend 
to either civilized or barbarian sorcery ; and thousands driven from their 
lands and compressed into spaces sufficient for éexs, begin to think it as well 





to die fighting as to die starving. Such is our predicament, whilst. the auc- | 


tioneer’s hammer is knocking down for almost nominal prices to the mere 
land-jobber the enemy’s territory, which for every thousand pounds which it 
will bring into the Colonial coffers, will cost some fifty thousand of British 
money to defend.” 

A curious cortest is going on at Liverpool, over a body of refugees from 
Hungary, which arrived on Monday last, in the Arpia, a Sardinian mer- 
chant-vessel. They are in number 262; of which 10 are natives of 
Hungary, 5 of Germany, Bohemia, and Italy, 247 of Poland. The Poles are 
the remnant of the Polish Legion in Hungary under General Wysocki, of 
whom more than a thousand were confined at Schumla. Among the friends 
of this residuary band there are two parties,—one wishing them to go on to 
America ; the other wishing them to stop for a limited time in England, 
in order that they may have a chance of returning to their native country. 
The American project is favoured by the British Government, which of- 
fers to each emigrant a bonus of 8/. if he will proceed. It is alleged by 
the other party, that in this course the British Government is subservient 
to the Absolutist party on the Continent, which desires that the Poles 
should be carried off as far as possible. The favourers of the American 
project have the advantage of constituted authority on their side; but 
the opposite party have defeated an attempt to exclude them from access 
to the exiles, 


A strike has begun among the seamen of the port of London. The Board 
of Trade had not answered a memorial lately presented, on the grievances 
inflicted by the Mercantile Marine Bill; a meeting of sailors was held at 
the Temperance Hall in Ratcliffe Highway last night, to consider this non- 
reply; and it was resolved that from this Saturday, ‘“ the seamen of the port 
of London shall not go near a ship or shipping-office until the Board of 
Trade return an answer to their memorial.” 

The extensive manufacturing premises of Messrs. Ogleby and Co., wax- 
ehandlers and oil-refiners, in Paradise Street, Lambeth, were destroyed by 
fire last night, with great damage to surrounding buildings. 

Five other fires occurred last night, at one of which a poor woman lost her 

le. 

The trial of Thomas Drory, for the murder of Jael Denny, at Dodding- 
hurst, commenced at Chelmsford yesterday. No new feature of interest is 
disclosed by the report of the proceedings. 





A writer like Plutarch might run a pretty parallel between the King 
who signed Magna Charta and the Minister who moved the Reform Bill 
in the House of Commons. Even the fortunes of their houses have a re- 
semblance. William, the great ancestor of King John, appropriated a 
considerable amount of ecclesiastical property ; and Thomas, the great 
ancestor of Lord John, made a good thing out of the grants of Church 
lands that were going in his day. Both the King and the Lord were 
younger brothers, and consequently “lacklands.” The similarity of their 
achievements in constitution-making has been already alluded to. King 
John borrowed byzants from Isaac of York, to put himself in a condi- 
tion to seize the reins of government, and worried the Jew with mock 


| bearing interest at from 5 to 7 


augmented traffic. Of the larger portion of Shares it may 


honours at the tournament of Ashby. Lord John strengthened him- 
self to contest the City of London by an alliance with Baron Roth- 
schild, and then tantalized his ally with postponements of Jewish eman- 
cipation, King John, if we may believe Will. Shakspere, mouthed 
it valiantly when he quarrelled with the Pope; but afterwards consented 
to hold his crown in fee of the spiritual sovereign. Whether the parallel 
is to hold good here too, it remains for the future to show: but when the 
big words of the Durham Letter are compared with the small doings 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and when it is considered that “a 
promise has been given to make that small measure smaller still, it docs 
appear as if the Lord were equally ready with the King to eat humb 
pie at the bidding of the Pope in whose teeth he flung a brave defiance. 
MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnanoe, Fripay Arrernooy. 

The English Funds have been rather more buoyant, and the market has 
during the week evinced a greater degree of activity than has for some time 
been observable. In the course of Wednesday, the price of Consols reached 
96} both for Money and Account. This quotation was maintained during 
the early part of yesterday; but the market gave way upon the receipt of the 
intelligence of the war in Caffraria, closing this afternoon at 96} 4 The 
improvement in prices has been produced by the investments of the Go- 
vernment Broker on account of the Sinking-fund and of others on private 
account. Fears are entertained that the reduction of taxes imposed upon 
the Ministers will absorb all surplus revenue. But against this it is argued, 
that the investments on account of the Sinking-fund must continue until 
the 10th October, and it is believed that a surplus may arise from increase of 
revenue even should no specific sum be specially set apart for the reduction 
of the Debt. The rate of interest for money is rather lower in the Stock 
Exchange, though that of discount may be considered unaltered. The rates 
of exchange upon Paris, Hamburg, and Holland, are all slightly lower. 

The tone of the Foreign Market is better than it was last week; almost 
all the Stocks usually current being at improved prices. Russian Four-and-a- 
half per Cent Stock is firm at an advance of from} to } per cent ; the market 
having been cleared of the superincumbent weight of Stock by several pur- 
chases for investment. A large transaction occurred today in Dutch Two-and- 
a-half per Cents, at 58} and 587. Peruvian Stock continues to advance ; the 
quotation of the Active Bonds being today as high as 84, while the Deferred 
have advanced to 38. This improvement has been occasioned by the continued 
arrivals of cargoes of guano, by the sale of which a large sum has accumulated 
for the payment of the dividends of 1852 ; those for the current year being, it 
is understood, provided for. Mexican Stock has also risen, and has today 
reached 343. Spanish Active Stock is without material change ; though the 
market today is rather firmer, in consequence of the receipt of despatches 
from Madrid of a favourable character as regards the claims of the bond- 
holders for an increase of the terms proposed by the Spanish Government fox 
the conversion of the overdue Coupons of the Active Debt. 

The speculation in Railway Shares still continues. The more important 
lines have been steady, and the stream of speculation has set in towards 
those of minor magnitude, which from their not having paid any dividends 
had been almost in abeyance. The traffic of the last half-year has afforded 
a small dividend upon some of these Shares; and speculation has given them 
a value in the market infinitely beyond their worth as present investments, 
or indeed beyond any increase in value that can be reasonably anticipated from 
> truly said, that 
with reference to the dividends now paid they are dearer than during the 
mania of 1845, It remains to be seen whether the expectations of immense 


| receipts fortheoming during the current year will be realized to the extent ne- 


cessary to justify the great recent rise in prices. Butit should not be forgotten 
that a majority of the lines are now charged with a heavy preference debt, 
per cent; whereas in 1845 the comparatively 
small amount raised upon mortgage only bore an interest of from 3} to 5 per 
cent. The public, however, seem determined to find another El Dorado in 
the Share Market, and the ery of “‘caveat emptor!’ even if uttered by a 


| Solon or a Solomon, will be heard in vain. 





SatuRDAY TWELVE o’CLocK. 

The English Funds opened at the closing quotations of yey and the 
market has continued steady at the opening prices, with but few transac- 
tions. The Foreign Funds are generally firm at the nominal quotations of 
yesterday. Some activity and disposition to business is apparent in Spanish 
Stock, which is firm at yesterday’s prices, the Active being 204 % and the 
Three per Cents 37} 8}. The Railway Share Market is in a state of compa- 
rative calm, without any material change in prices, but apparently a down- 
ward tendency. The following are the principal transactions—Aberdeen, 
154 16; Caledonian, 13§; East Anglian, 4}; Eastern Counties, 74; East 
Laneashire, 178; Blackwall, 84; North-western, 131 ; Ditto Quarter-shares, 









23; Midland, 643 } ; Ditto 50/. Shares, 213; South-eastern, 27); York and 

North Midland, 263. 
3 per Cent Consols ......... 964 5 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Ditto for Account .......... 964 3 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 584 9 
3 per Cent Reduced .. 974 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 914 92 
3} per Cents...... 99} Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 34) } 
Long Annuities .. 743 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 834 4} 
OE GOO... wccsccccenesce shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 33) 4{ 
Exchequer Bills ........... 49 52pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 88 90 
Badia Steck ......ccccesecee shut Russian 5 per Cents ........ 110 12 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 92 4 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 97} 3 

sIgian 44 per Cents ....... 913 Spanish UXctive) SperCents. 20) 3} 

Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 37% 8} 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 101 Vereen ....ccccccccccces 30 2 





Cheatres aul Alusir. 

We regard the comedy of Love in a Maze, produced this week at the 
Princess’s Theatre, as a happy omen for the English stage. This may 
appear strong and peculiar commendation, but it is not without mature 
deliberation that we award it. 
~The English stage can never be brought to a vigorous state of produc- 
tiveness until a race of men shall arise who devote themseives to the 
construction of plays as a profession. Playmaking is an art, with its 
peculiar technicalities like painting or music; and these will not be taught 
by mere inspiration any more than the laws of counterpoint or the ade- 
quate employment of pigments. To this art very few Englishmen are 
devoted with that steadiness of purpose and professional zeal which 
belong to upwards of a score of writers in the French metropolis. 

Our dramatic authors may be divided into two classes. The first con- 
sists of gentlemen for the most endowed with poetical feeling and enriched 
with literary attainments, who now and then in the course of their lives 
find it a pleasing am t to present their countrymen with a dramatic 
emanation of their brain. These may be subdivided into the fortunate 
geniuses, whose amiable wish to edify London is occasionally gratified, 
and the unfortunate geniuses, whose works are never made public save 
through the medium of print, or, more probably, never made public at all. 
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a sufficiently acquainted with the workings and the exigencies of the 


Even the best of them, who seem to have attained the knowledge 


of play-building by a sort of instinct, and who have written works leaving 


esire, have written them only by flashes; and we might as well 
btain a répertoire from this body, fortunate or unfortunate, as 
to stock the gallery of Trafalgar Square with the pictures of amateurs, 
The other class comprises far more practical men, who, anxious rather 
for immediate remuneration the shape of ready cash than for the 
tardier and less substantial boons of fame, are constantly employed in 
converting French plays into their own vernacular ; now soaring into the 
elevated work of adaptation, now resting their Wings while pursuing the 
humble task of literal translation. | This class is the object of perpetual 
opprobrium to the class first mentioned, which regards it as one of the 
chief agents in the degradation of the drama; the more fanatical proposing 
to limit its unwholesome exertions by something like an international 
tax. However, to this much-abused class the playgoing public is in- 
debted for nineteen-twenticths of its amusement : and were it swept 
away by a sudden epidemic, we do not precisely see what would occupy 
the theatrical portion of our columns during some fifty weeks in the year. 
Since, therefore our dramatists, are composcd of those who only work now 


little to d 


expect to 0 


and then, as an agreeable recreation to undramatic pursuits, and those who | 


work constantly, but instead of building their plays find the main body 
of their edifice ready made to their hands, we regard the new piece of 
Love in a Maze as especially important. Mr. Bourcicault is no amateur ; 
he belongs rather to the second of our two classes than to the first; he is 
a regular working man for the stage ; and the appearance of an original 
weighty piece of great merit from a writer of this description, is precisely 
of value because it allows room for the presumption that there is more to 
come. Starting as a sort of eccentric comic writer, with much smart- 
ness, much animal spirit, and little appearance of care, Mr. Bourcicault 
took the town by storm with his juvenile work of London Assurance,—a 
work which, be it remembered, remains as one of our stock pieces; but 
he has lately subsided into one of the most industrious of the French 
adapters, turning his hand to anything from a light vaudeville to a 
lengthy spectacle. He now reappears once more as an original writer ; 
and we rejoice to say that his passage through the French school has ma- 
tured instead of deadening his faculties. If the outline of the 
very simple plot and the characters in his new play remind some 
of our contemporaries of the Sheridan Knowles school of drama, 
the skill with which the subject is laid out, and the sharp divi- 
sion of the acts, recall some of the best specimens of the modern 
French stage. ‘The dialogue, on the other hand, is thoroughly English in 
the best sense of the word, and possesses qualities beyond the reach of the 


fault of the members of this class is, that they do not make them- | 


as Governor of Ceylon. We are told that his Lordship, on his arrival in the 
island, found that the assumed treasury balance of 200,000/. “ existed only 


| in the imaginations of Mr. Hawes and Sir Emerson Tennent, who had cre- 


ated it by contriving in their respective — to mistake liabilities for as- 
sets; they had counted as cash in hand a large amount of unissued notes ot 
the colonial treasury which had long lain waste paper in its coffers, and, 


| worse still, a large number of the said notes actually in circulation and pay- 


able at sight.””. Now here we find Mr. Hawes and Sir Emerson Tennent 
deliberately charged with a wilful act of deception: it is said they cre- 
ated this imaginary balance. But what is the real fact? If you or any of 
your readers will turn to the volume of “ Papers on the Affairs of Ceylon, 
1849,”" the second of those quoted by the able reviewer as his text, and it 
you will open it at the very first page, you will there find a despatch from 
ord Torrington to Earl Grey, in which the Governor, when alluding to the 
fictitious mode of making up the treasury balances, says that the practice of 
counting in the Government notes had existed for some years past, and adds 
that it is but fuir to Sir Emerson Tennent to remind his Lordship that he 
(Sir E. Tennent) had called attention to the fallacy of this proceeding in a 
former despatch. Ilere, then, it may be seen that not only did Sir Emerson 
Tennent first point out the blunder instead of originating it, but that it had 
existed for some years past, #. ¢. since the energetic and successful adminis- 
tration of the reviewer's pet Governor, 
In dilating upon the favourable and prosperous condition of the Colonial 
Treasury as left Lord Torrington by his predecessor, Sir Colin,—which pros- 
perity, as I have just shown, was mainly owing to that of which Sir Emer- 


| son was accused, counting liabilities for assets,—in calling attention to this 


Gallic grasp,—the repartees being rapid and hard-hitting, with an equal | 


The old 


avoidance of reckless extravagance and the show of painful toil. 


story of a married pair, who hate each other till a separation is resolved | 
on, and then love each other to distraction, is told in a new way ; and the | 


manner in which this is done shows an artistical feeling, and an expen- 
diture of care, which are highly creditable to Mr. Bourcicault. Let us 


hope that his success will be solid enough to enable him to take a position | 


yet unoccupied, that of a man who, having practically studied the stage 
of this country and of France, applies his energies to the constant pro- 
duction of original works. We have abundance of folks ambitious of the 
fame of a Shakspere, whereas we have a Shakspere already; but we 
want a man emulous of the reputation of an Eugéne Scribe, for we have 
not an Eugéne Scribe at all 

The decoration of the new picce is superb in the highest degree, and it 
is admirably acted by the entire strength of the strong Princess's company. 





A concert, of greater merit in point of selection and performance than 
the ordinary run of concerts, was given on Tuesday evening, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, to aid the building-fund of Trinity Church and Schools, in the 
Hartland Road, Haverstock Hill. An efficient though small band per- 
formed, under Mr. Tullah’s conductorship, several instrumental pieces 
excellently. Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Signor Marchesi, 
were the principal singers ; and Sterndale Bennett lent his assistance and 
played a caprice of his own and a sonata of Beethoven for violin and 
pianoforte with Blagrove. 


Mr. H. Blagrove began last night his series of three quartett concerts, | 


in St. Martin’s Hall. ‘The quartetts were Beethoven’s in B flat, and Men- 
delssohn’s in E flat; but the novelty of the evening was the production 


of a quintett for stringed instruments by Boccherini, whose works have | 


been undeservedly lost sight of: it is full of elegant simplicity, has a flow 
of melody throughout, and was well and delicately played. 


Letter to the Editor. 


MYSTERIES OF CEYLON UNRAVELLED. 

London, February 1851. 
_ Sm—The well-earned reputation for impartiality which your journal en- 
joys induces me to hope that you will not refuse space for a few remarks 
upon an article which appeared in the last number of the Quarterly Review 
on the affairs of Ceylon, a digest of which article you placed before your 
readers in a recent issue. 

I venture to do this simply from a desire to see the Ceylon question al- 
lowed to rest on fair grounds, and from no personal or party motive. That 
I ought to be a judge of much of what has recently been written and said 
relative to this matter, I think you will allow when I state that I have been 
aresident in Ceylon during thirteen years, and as a merchant and planter 
had no little stake in the colony. 

In the little introductory information which the writer of the Mysteries 
presents his readers with he is totally in error. He begins by stating that 

e Governor of Ceylon is assisted by a Council, composed of civil and mili- 
tary officials entirely subservient to his will. This curious blunder is backed 
by a reference to M‘Culloch; the object of it evidently being to intimate 

at the colonists had no voice in framing the ordinances which are so much 
cried down as the cause of the late rebellion. It so happens that when Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s work first appeared the above was really the case; but for the 





THE 


t 
| grapple with the many legal niceties attending these matters : 


vaunted prosperity, the reviewer sneers at Sir Emerson Tennent for terming 
the system of taxation, as then existing in Ceylon, a vicious one. Did it 
not occur to the writer of these “ mysteries,’ that it is quite possible for a 
system of taxation, based on monopolies and excise restrictions, to place the 
treasury of a country in a most prosperous condition, and yet be essentially 
vicious in its effects on the industry of the people ? 

In support of the assumed superiority of the Campbell administration over 
that of the late Governor, the Reviewer puts forward the following state- 
ment, 

Governors 4 
5,914 Surplus Revenue. 


1845 Campbell 

1846 fennent . 81,801 Deficient Revenue. 
1847 Torrington - 78,368 Deticient Revenue. 
1848 Torrington . 16,560 Deticient Revenue. 


According to the above artfully concocted table, the Tennent-Torrington ad- 
ministration was a signal failure. But allow me, Sir, to lay before you the (rut). 
It is quite correct to say that the blue book for 1846 has the name of Sir 
Emerson Tennent attached to it; for the very good reason that the returns 
for that year were not sent home until the middle of 1847, when he hap- 
Pp ned to be acting Governor. But Sir Colin Campbell was Governor of Cey- 
on until March 1847, when Sir Emerson acted until the arrival of Lord 
Torrington in June of that year, having ruled for the brief period of three 
months, The statement should therefore stand thus. 

Governors E 






£ 
5,914 Surplus. 


1845 Campbell ee 

1846 Campbell . 81,801 Deficiency. 
(‘ ampbell ) 

1847 Tennent : . 78,368 Deficiency. 
' lorrington ) 

1848 Torrington . 16,560 Deficiency. 


This alone turns the tables somewhat upon the Quarterly Review ; but if I 
add that the latter accounts had not the benefit of those iabilities mistaken 
Jor assets which had helped to swell up “for some years past”’ the balances 
of the Campbell administration, and that in 1848 all export-duties save a 
portion of that on cinnamon had been abandoned; that the sales of Govern- 
ment cinnamon had long ceased ; and that the proceeds of the sale of Crown 
lands had fallen from about 35,0002. to 8,000/.,—if, I say, all these facts be 
considered, then, Sir, 1 think you will allow, that instead of censure, Lord 
Torrington and Sir Kmerson Tennent deserve some degree of eredit for re- 
ducing the Cample ll deticit by 65,0002, 

With regard to the new taxes, about which so much has been written, 1 
am far from defending them all, especially in the mode in which some were 
levied ; still more did I regret, in common with my brother merchants, the 
sudden repeal of some of them. At the same time, I must in fairness add, 
that there were no objections raised cither in or out of the Legislative Coun- 
cil to any of these taxes, by any class of persons, during or before their 
enactment. The reviewer, however, would fain have his readers believe 
otherwise ; and after alluding to a petition from some of my brother mer- 
chants, and in reality objects not so much to the taxes as to their ap- 
portionment and de tails,—after dwelling on this document, the writer says, 
“the results they (the petitioners) predicted almost instantly occurred: on 
the 6th July 1848, a large body of unarmed Cingalese collected in the town 
of Kandy,” &c. You may well be excused some astonishment, Sir, when 1 
tell you that the above-named petition, which is said to have predicted what 
occurred in July, bears the date of August 15th, 

One of these much-abused taxes, the Road-tax, never was objected to, save 
as to amount to be paid for substitutes. It is deservedly most ome not 
only with planters, but amongst the Natives, who, so far from objecting to 
six days’ labour, have in many cases volunteered to work for twelve days. 

As regards the rebellion and martial law, I must confess myself unable to 
at the same 
time, I must state that in Ceylon there was but one general feeling of appro- 
bation at the time of the whole proceedings of the Exceutive. The reviewer 


| carefully avoids any allusion to the numerous meetings of Europeans and 


burghers on this subject, save one which he says was composed of officials, 
There were but two present at that mecting in any way connected with the 
Government ; one was a judge, the other a clergyman. I will only add the 
following extract as bearing out my statement— 

“« We believe the opinion is universal that great credit is due to the head of the Go- 


| vernment, and all concerned, for the energy of the measures adopted in putting down 


last fifteen years there has been a second Council, composed of independent | 


Native and European gentlemen blended with civil servants. 

We are next informed, with marked emphasis, that Lord Torrington’s 
predecessor, Sir Colin Campbell, was amongst the most energetic and suc- 
= Governors of Ceylon. Poor old Sir Colin! but let that pass; he is 


The reviewer, after being informed of the arrival in Ceylon of Sir Emerson 


Tennent and the circumstances connected with his report on the finances of | —Honesty. 


colony, details in his own peculiar style the advent of Lord Torrington 


rebellion; and we, therefore, entirely concur in the deserved praise of his Excellency 
and Colonel Drought and the military generally. Sir Herbert has done all branches 
of the public service justice; and we have no disposition to detract one iota from the 
compliments passed upon them.” 

It must be borne in mind that this emphatic expression of approval is not 
the language of any partisan of the heal Government: it is taken from the 
columns of the Colombo Observer, a print rendered notorious by its unceasing 
vituperation of Lord ‘Torrington and Sir Emerson Tennent. 

No one will rejoice more than myself to see the whole of the evidence 
connected with our unfortunate colony placed before the public; in fairness 
to all parties this should be done at once. I much fear that as regards real 
reform, we colonists are as near obtaining it as when the inquiry com- 
menced. And whom have we to thank for this? Those who have left the 
substance for the shadow. Those who have mistaken petty personalities 
for public spirit. The real public of Ceylon are sick of the very name of 
“the inquiry.” Zheir grievances are not to be found in the rebellion, or 
the dog-tax ; neither are they mixed up with the dead rebels, either priest or 
pretender. They lie far deeper than all this. Yet deep as they lie, and 
many though they be, they may be all removed by two very simple words in 
reference to the Government of the colony. Those words, Sir, are Efficiency 


Your obedient servant, A CevYLon MERCHANT. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RESULTS OF THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

Ir is not the opinion of competent judges that the Great Britain 
steamed out of Dundrum Bay in better condition than she went 
in; nor that upon the whole captains are justified by experience in 
running their ships aground in order to render them seaworthy. 
fn nine eases out of ten, such an experiment would end luckily, if 
captain aforesaid could knock up a jury-mast, and crawl into the 
nearest port, there to wait the pleasure of surveyor and carpenter, 
and the sentence of a court-martial. Lord John Russell, with that 
super-Nelsonic boldness which Sydney Smith predicated of him, 
has waited neither for carpenters, surveyors, nor court-martial, but, 
having run his ship aground, has pa shoved her off again, and 
steered along his course rejoicing, as if nothing had happened, and 
the passengers had not been made aware of a leak in her timbers 
and a lamentable deficiency of steam power. In spite of the cap- 
tain’s imperturbable coolness, we will venture to assert that the 
passengers are aware of the leak, and of the necessity for new en- 
gines; and that if they consent to go the voyage, it is with the 
full determination to depose the commander and reinforce the crew 
at the end of it. To drop metaphor, Lord John has succeeded in 
sceuring his post for the session, at the expense of destroying 
what is his own party par excellence; and, inconvenient as 
it is to have the business of the Legislature interrupted at 
the beginning of a session, this fact, along with other facts 
that last week’s crisis has established, may be received as ample 
compensation for a considerable amount of annoyance and per- 
plexity. It is really something for those who have long felt that 
the combination of gentlemen styling themselves “the leaders of 
the Whig party” has obstructed the practical progress of the 
country, that these gentlemen have passed sentence of deposition 
on themselves. It is not left for us to characterize those who flee 
when no man pursueth. A party may recover a defeat—may even 
recover in consequence of a defeat; the mere act of vigorous re- 
sistance will brace up relaxed energies, concentrate scattered and 
disorganized forces, and win back forfeited sympathies: but a panic 
terror resulting from no cause but consciousness of inecapaeity- - 
from a sense that adherents were falling away, and haa good reason 
for so doing—an abandonment of the reins of government from sheer 
inability to hold them—for this there is no remedy ; the only sen- 
timents it inspires are indifference and contempt. A candle that is 





compensated for the excitement and inconvenience of the last fort- 
night, had the only result been the certainty of the speedy union 
of all sections of the party of Progress, to carry the state safely 
over the changes which are in action or rising hopefully in the 
near prospect. 

It is a farther gain of no slight importance, that the Protectionist 
party has been tested and found wanting. Agricultural consti- 
tuencies are not over sharpwitted, nor are country-gentlemen 
keenly sensible of the ridiculous, but neither can fail to perceive 
and feel the ludicrous discomfiture of last week, heightened as it 
was by the naive candour of Lord Stanley’s Parliamentary nar- 
rative, and his undisguised contempt for the administrative talents 





of the section which calls him leader. He recalls Rupert at 
Bristol more than the Rupert of the field; though the country is 
undoubtedly indebted to the discretion which was not heretofore 
deemed his better part of valour. 

So much may safely be stated as the result of the crisis as it 
affects combinations of persons. In spite of the temporary re- 
suscitation of the Sacapeiiee, we may reckon that two great par- 
ties are by their own confession incompetent to carry on the go- 
vernment of the country. This simplifies the problem of the 
future marvellously, so far as the men are concerned. 

But we should be disposed to place more stress upon the specific 
declarations that have been elicited from leading men. Lord John 
has finally renounced Finality. Sir James Graham has pronounced 
that the time has come for an extension (and this involves a re- 
adjustment) of the Suffrage. The Income-tax, though it may 
linger on through this Parliament for purposes of revenue, has in 
its present iniquitous unfairness received the coup-de-grace. Lord 
Stanley has declared that he will abandon the principle of Pro- 
tection if a Protectionist majority be not returned at the next 
election; thus throwing his cause into the Registration Courts, 
and fairly submitting in prospective to the verdict of the people— 
releasing himself from the impracticable position of attempting 
to reverse an accomplished national decision. If all this is not 
progress, we know not what is. Much is clear and defined which 
before was vague and conjectural; words have been spoken which 
cannot be recalled; programmes have been issued which cannot 
he receded from; and the least progressive of those programmes is 
the most cheering pledge of progress. Not the least important 
result of this free outspeaking is, that all Englishmen who are 
not mad must perceive, what this journal has constantly asserted, 
that all immediate legislation upon “the Papal Aggression” must 





‘ blown out may be lighted again; but what is to be done with one 
that has incontinently gone out? Salt is good, but if the salt have 
lost its savour wherewithal shall it be resalted? So, whatever be 
the ultimate result of the crisis, of which Lord John himself can 
seareely suppose that we have seen more than the penultima, at any 
rate the Whig party, with its old-world constitutional theories, its 
traditional personal preferences, its claptrap heritage and invocation 
of illustrious names, and its practical obstruction of large, bold, 
farsighted legislation, adapted to present wants and commensurate 
with present possibilities, may be said to have passed as an effective 
agent from the political scene. Henceforward, with its stateliness 
and its maxims, it may play chorus, and just for the present keep 
the audience amused while the real actors are donning the cothurn 
and the mask. It is, however, to be remembered, that the incom- 
petence of a party by no means involves the ee of all 
the individuals who compose it: otherwise, it would be anything 
but satisfactory to be foreed to recognize such incompetence. Our 
quarrel is with the Whig leaders, that having gained power by 
past services, they have shown an undue leaning towards the fur- 
therance of party in preference to national interests; that they 
have displayed a jealousy of talent rather than an eagerness to | 
welcome it to the service of the country, wherever its codperation | 
was to be obtained only on condition of a step forward in legisla- 
tion or a reform in administration ; that in more than one appoint- | 
ment of great importance they have yielded to the lowest form of | 
party-spirit, and have in consequence been compelled to throw the | 
wgis of Ministerial protection over reckless folly amounting to | 
criminality ; and that, while themselves unable or unwilling to 
frame practical measures to anticipate and guide the wishes of the 
people, they have stood in the way and paralyzed the efforts of 
men who could and would have seen the necessities of the times, 
and had boldness and wisdom to translate them into acts of Par- 
liament. All this we attribute chiefly to the endurance of a party 
organization which originated in the circumstances of the past; 
and we rejoice at a state of things under which all that is vigorous 
and vital in the party which has just undergone virtual disso- 
lution may disengage itself from what is effete and outworn, 
whether of men or of system, and may in new combinations 
enter upon a new career of activity and a grander epoch of politi- 
cal progress. This crisis of affairs has undoubtedly hastened the 
time, which cannot be far distant, when what is now actual agree- 
ment in principle and opinion shall ripen and be consolidated into 
official connexion and united action—when the statesmen who are 
least personally responsible for the errors and least personally 
identified with the misdeeds of the exhumed Cabinet shall combine 
with the statesmen who shared the counsels and the sacrifices of 
him who was 


“ The pillar of the nation’s hope, 
The centre of the land’s desire”’ ; 
and present to the country, for the first time in our remembrance, 
a compact phalanx embracing all that there is among us of tried 
administrative ability in conjunction with legislative wisdom and 
personal distinction. 





In our opinion, the nation would haye been 


| creases the evil. 
| on some proposition which the multitude can comprehend and use 
| as a party watchword, dazzling and definite but based on no com- 





be either ineffective or inconsistent with our established usage of 
tolerance—must be either ridiculous or unjust, and in either case 
impolitic. Lord Stanley’s proposal of inquiry into the probable and 
possible results of the aggression, seems adapted to assuage the 
national anger, and secure us against the irreparable mischief of 


| hasty, passionate, ill-considered legislation. 


But our sum of results would be very incomplete were we to 
leave unnoticed what appears to us the most significant fact 
disclosed by the late events. Twenty years have passed since 
the Reform Bill was supposed to have thrown the prepon- 
derance of political power into the hands of the middle classes ; 
the Government has just gone begging, yet no attempt has 
been made by the party calling itself preéminently Popular 
to seize the vacant reins, not even to put forward the 


| faintest claim to share in the deserted functions and dig- 


nities of administration. Undue modesty is certainly not 
the cause of this singular phenomenon; nor has the aristo- 
eratie exclusiveness of the Whig oligarchy very much to 
do with it; quite as little the often-alleged want of official expe- 
rience. The truth must be told: our Popular politicians are agita- 
tors rather than statesmen—ably and effectively following up one 
idea or plan of immediate practical interest, but not men of impe- 
rial minds—possessing neither the art nor the science of govern- 
ment. Indeed, they are often less than this—unpractical as well 
as narrow, theorists yet not philosophers, shallow yet not men of 


| the world. The fault lies partly in themselves, partly in the con- 


stituencies; and each reacts on the other and propagates and in- 
In order to become oo, candidates will seize 


prehensive view, on no large knowledge of facts; to this they will 
irrevocably pledge themselves as though it were a principle—urge 
it as though the safety of the empire depended on its immediate 
adoption—denounce all those who would limit or retard it, as fae- 
tious and oppressors—organize a party to give it importance and 
keep it before the public—make all facts, men, and times, bow to 
it. Then, when a crisis like the present leaves office open to 
him who can practically fill it—when the disorganization of 
parties gives golden opportunities to the real benefactor of his 
country—such men find, however great their talents, however 
unquestioned their services, that this popular ery cannot be 
carried with them into office, and that they dare not go into 
office without it. Thus they are caught in their own devices, and 
fall into the pit they have digged for others. Then again 
the great constituencies are spoiled by this process; are used to be 
petted, to have their wishes made the standard of political possi- 
bility, and are taught to look upon every one who opposes them as 
corrupt and interested. The result is, that such a man as Mr. Cob- 
den can take no part in the Administration, whose almost sole 
claim to popular sympathy is their adoption of the principle which 
is jdentitied with his name; while such a man as Sir William 
Molesworth, distinguished for intellect and cultivation as well as 
honesty, is hooted, interrupted, and insulted by his Southwark con- 
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for as manly, sensible, and temperate a speech as ever was 


stituents, tae peck 
‘ body of Englishmen. Till the people can bear to hear 
oe at till their leaders will teil them the truth whether they 


bear it or not—neither the one nor the other must wonder or com- 
Jain that experienced statesmen would rather compliment them 
than admit them to share and increase their official responsibilities, 
To check the national x aang of shillings and pence, instead of 
directing the useful employment of national millions, is not an un- 

etical retribution for fostering exagg: vated notions and clinging 
to showy but impracticable crotchets. We wish the lesson may 
have its due effect. Our country’s reputation as well as our public 
service would be doubly gainers, were talent, energy, and influ- 
now partially wasted or misused, directed to ends infinitely 


ence: ° » : . 
more noble, because possible, and capable of immediate or speedy 


attainment. 





THE BUDGET MARKET. 

A crop of budgets has sprung up from the seed of the Wood fail- 
ure, each superior to the original stock. Sir Charles must be al- 
lowed the merit of having established the lowest point in the scale 
of financial capacity, beneath which Chancellor-of-the-Exchequer- 
ism cannot go without exciting a healthy reaction in the body 

litic. The present symptoms are, the universal repulsion of the 
Wood conception, and the spontaneous growth of amateur budgets 
better than the professional product. England therefore, degene- 
rate as she might seem in the person of Wood, has in store both 
budgets and Chancellors inchoate. Sir Charles is not the average, 
but the zero in the scale. 

To take an example in a budget before us, propounded pamph- 
letwise by a Free-trade Member of Parliament, we may say that 
the House of Commons itself can furnish better Chancellors than 
the one reseated on the Treasury bench.* The writer starts from 
the position that a great reform of local expenditure and govern- 
ment can be made to accompany Mr. Disraeli’s proposal for a trans- 
fer of certain burdens to the Consolidated Fund. The amounts to 
be thus transferred are— 








Poor-law Establishment charges......... eseee £500,000 
Assessments and other Parish charges ......... 200,000 
Cost of Vagrant-relicf, Kc. .....ccccccccecccs 200,000 
Similar expenses for Irish and Scotch Poor-laws 400,000 

Lunatic Asylums, Decennial Census, X&c. (pro- 
posed by Sir C. Wood) .....e.eeeeeeeeesees 200,000 
Total. ..cccccceccceee£,500,000 


This transfer the Free-trade Member would accompany by a re- 
form of local administration, according to suggestions already 
made by the Poor-law Commissioners (Local Taxation, 1843); by 
the Select Committees of the Commons on Settlement and Removal 
(1847) and on Prison Discipline and County Rates (1850), and of 
the Lords on Local Taxation (1850). The heads of this reform are 
—Abolition of settlement ond pauper remoyal, with one system of 
Poor-law management for the United Kingdom; Union-rating for 


* all local purposes, the rate to be collected by one officer; improved 


system of valuation and audit ‘any needed}; extension of the 
Rural Police to all counties, one-half the cost, as in the case of the 
Irish and Metropolitan Police, to be defrayed from the Consolidated 
Fund; consolidation of Highway and Turnpike Roads, under 
county management, one-third to be defrayed from the Consoli- 
dated Fund; the like arrangement with District Industrial Pri- 
sons; establishment of County Financial Boards; and National 
Education, with local rates aided by the State. From these 
arrangements there would be much saving; the nett aggregate 


cost, including the Disracli and Wood transfer, would probably be | 


2,00,000/.— precisely the amount of the present surplus. Thus 
laid out, the surplus would purchase these things—permanent 
savings, improved local administration, and increased practice in 
local government ; moreover, final settlement of the vexed question 
between Free-traders and Protectionists, at a price which they have 
already fixed for themselves. 

_ Now we can imagine still better budgets than this, but we be- 
lieve that this would have stood a better chance of accc ptance than 
Sir Charles Wood’s, and that it would have purchased the advan- 
tages promised. At present its chief practical importance is, first 
to contradict a natural inference from Sir Charles Wood's effort, 
that the English have lost the faculty of budget-making ; secondly, 
to attest the fact not only that it is necessary for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to deal with the sources of taxation rather than to 
dabble in mere fiscal shiftings, but also that that necessity is very 
generally felt. Now one secret of Sir Charles’s failure was his 
total oblivion or ignorance of that popular feeling: the publie 
knows that the next sound budget must deal with the materials of 
taxation ; and our Free-trader’s suggestive budget is one preguant 
sign of that general fecling. 

* “Hints for a New Budget, at the Service of any Ministry, New or Old. Bya 
Member of the Free-trade Majority.” Published by Mr. Ridgway. 2 





THE ANTI-PAPAL MEASURE. 

tr is scarcely possible that any amendment of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Bill can release it from the forked censure to 
which it is liable—that it must be cither inoperative or tyran- 
nical. Writing without Lord John’s amendments before us, we 
write under correction, but his assurances on the subject seem to 
—— merely that he will render the bill as inoperative as pos- 
Sible.* 

Supposing that he succeed, we are not to presume that he will 


disarm the very formidable opposition with which he is threatened. 


While his own immediate supporters reluctantly aecept the bill on 


sufferance, the most eminent of his political rivals express 
unqualified condemnation; and there is a remarkable degree of 
concurrence amongst them. Lord Aberdeen admits that the Papal 
affront could not be passed over, but does not think that it called 
for legislation ; he would have advised a resolution of both Houses, 
earried to the foot of the Throne. Sir James Graham concurs. 
Lord Brougham would have proceeded by resolution. It is clear, 
therefore, that if Lord John Russell had taken the course that we 
suggested so far back as the 7th of December, and reduced to form 
(fictitiously, by way of illustration,) the week before Parliament 
met, he would have received support instead of resistance from the 
grave leaders of the Opposition. Whether Lord Stanley does or 
does not immediately advise proceeding by resolution, he certainly 
considers that the matter is not ripe for legislation until doubtful 
points be cleared up by comprehensive and searching inquiry. 
Lord John would have done better to take our warning. 

Why could he not ?—Because he had committed himself to the 
Durham Letter. By that act he had issued from his place in 
Parliament and the Council to be the prime agitator; and 
while this vexatious question is stirring he cannot resume his 
place among statesmen. He had called forth the mob—he is 





answerable for placing the services of the First Lord of the 
Treasury at the service of the mob. On this rash action the 
whole of his embarrassment turns. It was gratuitous, indecorous, 
and vain. He rushed into print without the slightest necessity ; 
for no apparent motive, unless it was the wish to take advantage 
of a seaaie excitement. As a Minister, he ought to have held 
himself precluded from such a course; and if he had waited 
until the question came before him in his official capacity, no 
doubt he might have treated it with calmness and dignity— 
have availed himself of every advice—have been in a position to 
command not repel the counsel and support of those discreeter 
statesmen who are now his censors. But he could not wait; he 
must rush into the tumult out of doors; and now he is sufferin 
the consequences. He appointed himself to be “ First Mob,” an 
until the scene be over he must continue to appear in that charac- 
ter. This is a kind of sally on the part of a statesman which 
amounts to crime; if his crime is not felt to be very great, it is 
because he is dealing with small matters, in a small way. Still he 
has done enough to render sound administration impossible; so 
much, indeed, that it ought to have been held as a disqualification 
for high office. 

* Since this was written, Sir George Grey has delivered a speech 
which fully confirms our anticipation. But it does more; for Sir George 
helps most efficiently in showing that the bill was a thoroughly improper 
bill. lis excuses for not proceeding by resolution are feeble—as Mr. John 
Stuart said, “ puerile” ; but Ministers have succeeded in rendering the bill 
as like a resolution as possible. It is all but reduced to the “ whereas.”” Ex- 
plaining how utterly improper all the rest was, Sir George tells us that the 
alterations reduce it the portion prohibiting the use of titles; and he boasts 
that what remains is a “ protest”’ to that effect! 


BARON BROUGHTON 
“ OF BROUGHTON DE GYFFORD, IN THE COUNTY OF WILTS.” 

AN addition to the Peerage usually forms one incident of a Minis- 
terial crisis; and the ascent of Sir John Cam Hobhouse into the 
legislative empyrean, pending the late stoppage, may be held the 
| complement of a life of some contrasts, if not of special wonder or 
moment. As the travelling companion of Byron, and chief pamph- 
| leteer of the Westminster Rump, Lord Broughton acquired noto- 
| riety, but never supremacy, though frequently enacting secondary 
parts with no little piquaney and force. His most successful 
effort was the showing up of Mr. Canning, who had con- 
temptuously designated him as the “Man of Sir Francis 
Burdett, his once famous Radical colleague. Some inconsistency 
may doubtless be imputed to the new Peer; but the term is 
often misapplied so as to import little more than progress or 
development. In the outset we are prone to extremes; and 
perfectibility, ateliers nationaux, or other ultra type, is as in- 
separable from inexperience as teething or the measles from child- 
hood. One sin of renegades Mr. Hobhouse certainly avoided; he 
did not turn with bitterness on former co-disciples or their doc- 
trines. In his metamorphosis of Whig placeman, quietism seemed 
the status he most affected, and under the later Melbourne and 
| Russell periods he has led the noiseless tenour of his reign 

Row. But duties as well as pay are annexed to 














| in Cannon 
|high functions, and these have been languidly if not un- 
| skilfully discharged by the virtual sovereign of the East. 
| The disastrous war of Afghanistan was avowedly a mischief of 
| the President’s own brewing; and positive reluctance, or a slug- 
gish acquiescence, has been manifested in respect of facilities 
for railways, steam-navigation, the growth of cotton for the 
European market, with other needful stimulants for quickening 
into life the resources of our Oriental possessions. The approach- 
ing termination of the East India Company’s lease is likely 
to open important considerations bearing on the future state 
and government of the East; and these, it seems, Sir John in- 
tended to pass over with a bill, unaided by the essential prelimi- 
| nary of a Parliamentary inquiry. However, the shirking of 
| interests of such magnitude could not be overlooked, and a retreat 
| more congenial to indolence or indifferentism has obviously be- 
| come indispensable to the President of the India Board. 


THE INDIAN ARMIES. 

Arter what he has said in India, Sir Charles Napier is bound to 
rosecute the reorganization of the Indian Armies. Sir Charles 
1as accused divers sections in those armies of indiscipline ; he has 

made a sweeping charge against officers of dishonesty in money 
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matters; and his farewell speech, just received in this country, 
roundly charges the supreme authorities with management the most 
neglectful and vicious. These charges ought to be refuted by 
investigation, or superseded by thorough reform. The ulterior 
question, whether it is desirable to retain or abandon India, has 
comparatively little to do with the immediate question before us: 





|-presented himself as a candidate for service vainly trying to swell 


if we do give up that empire, it ought not to be because we prove | 


incapable of retaining it, nor through the coercion of disaster; nor 
ought we to surrender it to any alien rival: so long as we retain 
India, our armies ought to be capable of their office, to the very 
last ; and the empire should be a deliberate gift, on wise grounds, 
to its native races. 

Let no unfair use be made of the extraneous gossip mixed up 
with the business in Sir Charles Napier’s speech : it is the rambling 
speech of a man no longer young, not born to be discreet, not 
studied in closeness of argument; but the matter is of a substantial 
and very important nature. Sir Charles’s knowledge none can 
question: if he is exaggerating the facts or perverting them from 
malicious motives, let such a misuse of the facts be shown; but 
meanwhile, every man who has the welfare and honour of the 
British empire at heart will expect from Government and Parlia- 
ment a thorough inquiry, and, if it prove necessary, a thorough 
castigation of our military system in India. Let us review the 
charges advanced by the retired veteran. 

He says that the Company’s forces are under-oflicered. The im- 
portance of this matter cannot be overrated. We in England have 
repeatedly been perplexed by the most conflicting accounts as to 
the behaviour of the Native troops—reports of unsoldierly con- 
duct in the Company’s forces, European as well as Native, clashing 
with the most emphatic eulogiums on the conduct of those very 
forces, especially of the Native troops. Complaints that the troops 
were under-oflicered have before reached us; it is a common and 
too often a just complaint from forces in actual service; but Sir 


Charles now applies the charge to the whole of the Company’s | 


forces. If the motive is economy, it is a bad economy: if our 
tenure of India is more costly than profitable, the faulty balance 


should be redressed, not by stinting the needful materials of mili- | 
tary strength, but by developing the productive resources of our | 
territory ; a process which would bind it to us by the double tie of | 


self-support and interest. The fact distinctly averred by Sir 
Charles Napier, that the Indian forces are under-ofticered, may 
help to explain many disasters in the past; unless it be snnetel, 
it may explain many needless wars and disasters in the future. 
Sir Charles proclaims that the administration of the armies is 
unjust. We pass over his allusion to an interpreter who had been 
disgraced for no obvious reason, because that aflair is not stated with 
distinctness. But he says that there is too much of the aristocratic 


imself to the dimensions of Peel’s waisteoat—an incident immor. 
talized in the cartoon of Punch—Queen Victoria observed, “T am 
afraid you are not strong enough for the place, John.” Now, the 
candidate is improving upon that experience, filling out his chest 
with noble sentiments and padding it with memories of old. Ae. 
cording to his own account of himself, he is a giant for boldness — 

“There is one charge,” he said, “ which I could hardly have expected to 
be brought against me: I allude to the charge that, foreseeing the diffi. 
culties of the present circumstances of the country, I shrank from the re. 
sponsibility of conducting public affairs. Such motives might, perhaps, have 
been imputed to me if, when Ireland was afflicted with a dreadful an almost 
unprecedented famine—when three millions of her people were fed by public 
charity, and when it was doubtful whether, in those circumstances, ‘life and 
social order could be preserved, I had shrunk from the difficulty of the case 
It is possible such motives might have been attributed to me if, at a later 
period, when the whole commerce of England was in a state of disturbance 
and confusion—when we heard every day of failing banks and broken 
merchants—when the principal bankers of London came to me and my 
right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ask us to suspend 
the law and to seek an act of indemnity for its suspension—I had shrunk they 
from the difficulties of my position. Such motives might have been imputed to 
me if, at a later period, when the whole of Europe was shaken by revolu- 
tion—when there was every prospect that the treaties which bound Europe 
together would be broken up—when the example of revolution tempted to 
the violation of public order in this country, and when the Irish clubs were 
organized and prepared to spread rebellion over the iand—I had shrunk 
from the difficulties of those times. But I do say, that not having shrunk 
under those circumstances and under those difticulties—that having met 
those circumstances, and having passed over and overcome those difficulties, 
it was not likely that, in the present circumstances of the country, when 
commerce was flourishing, when the people were prosperous, when the only 
difficulty with the Exchequer was that it was flourishing more than was con- 
venient for the Chancellor—when, in fact, the country had been placed in a 
state of prosperity and of peace equal to any other time—I say it would have 
been impossible that I could have shrunk from my duty under the present 
circumstances.” 

“Such motives might have been imputed to me” indeed! Lord 
John has the knack of enumerating safeties under the name of 
dangers. The Irish famine was full of terror—to the Irish; to 
the Whigs it was a grand excuse, a diversion, a plea for forbear- 
ance: and forbearance they had. Perhaps it was some impression 
of that sort which made them, at that dark time, not only abstain 
from running away, but actually seek oftice—nay, play their gamx 


| for it, like Macbeth for the crown, “ most foully,” with the Irish 


| Arms Bill. 
| shared the credit of a sound 


element in the Bombay Army—his favourite army, from old as- | 
sociations, and not worse in respect of favouritism, we presume, | 


than the forces either of Madras or Bengal. Probity, ability, and 
energy, those great elements of military strength, are repressed un- 
der the “ baneful ” influence of “ regulation.” Sir Charles gives an 
example, in a gentleman who had risen from the ranks, and whose 
family—his widow and children—if he died, would not be entitled 
to pension. Such an example of monstrous injustice cannot but 
tend to sap that faith and zeal which are the very springs of alle- 

iance. We will not depart from the record before us to other 

ings, such as the batta dispute in Madras; but Sir Charles's 
speech supplies quite enough to prove that the poison of injustice 
lurks in our military system toa dangerous extent. If to be high- 
born or well-connected is necessary to advancement in the showy 
regiments at home, the claim of merit ought to be peremptory at 
least among the troops in active service; and especially in India, 
where so much depends upon the armies. 

A third charge advanced by the parting Commander-in-chief is, 
that the Government is ignorant of what it commands—does not 
know its own armies—does not even know how many it commands! 
We pass over Sir Charles’s complaint that he was not really Com- 
mander-in-chief—that he was under the control of “ boy Politicals ” 
—because it is tinctured by personal feeling ; but when he avers 
that no one could tell him what it was that he was to have under 
his command—when he declares that his own industry only 
enabled him to make an approximate reckoning that he had some- 
thing above four hundred thousand men under him—we acquire a 
faint idea of the extent, the laxity, and therefore the precarious 
condition, of our military system in India. On this showing, it is 
quite clear that one source of bad management is sheer wholesale 
ignorance in the responsible governors. 

In a word, it appears from this farewell speech, that our military 
system in India is tainted with injustice; is badly organized, ina 

egree sufficient to account for any serious calamities; and that 
the system, throughout its extent, is actually not Anown to those 
who administer it. It is not we that say this, but Sir Charles 
Napier, late Commander-in-chief of the Indian Armies, selected 
for that post because he was the ablest and most vigorous of our 
Generals in active service, and is, next to the Duke of Wellington, 
who has not been in India for upwards of forty years, the most 
illustrious of all our commanders. 


RUSSELL TESTIMONIALS. 
Two passages in Lord John Russell's speech of Friday last have 
attracted a good deal of interest, as capital specimens of what he 
ean say for himself; and for their historic interest we must place 
them conspicuously in our pages as elegant extracts. They exhibit 
Lord John in the act of making up to pass muster on inspection by 
her Majesty. Before, when Lord John patched up a Ministry, and 








The money panic brought Pvel to their side, and they 

solicy oneasy terms. The revolutions 
abroad drew forth the aed constables for Lord John’s defence; 
and surely he would not make a boast of not running away before 
the 10th of April! He claims credit for gallantry as a man might 
claim credit for hardihood in using an seam’ or a greateoat. 
Ife waives the credit for his real hardihood—facing the country 
with the /ate Budget, or posterity with his Papal Bill. For, after 
all, he has a hardihood—after his own fashion. 

To that admirable quality of nature he unites the most admir- 
able training. He shows it by another trait from his autobiogra- 
phy— 

“In the whole course of my Parliamentary conduct—whether in the 
days when I proposed reform to small minorities in this House and amidst 
the apathy of the country, or in the days whenI urged a bill upon Parlia- 
ment amidst the enthusiasm of a whole nation and with every prospect of 
success—I felt my great comfort was that I acted with men in whom I had 
the greatest confidence—on whose judgment I could rely—in whose in- 
tegrity I had the most perfect faith. DPerhaps the House will allow me to 
quote on this subject a passage from a great statesman, who used frequently 
to be quoted in this House, who used frequently to be referred to as the 
guide of our deliberations, who is less referred to now than he used to be, 
but whose sentences nevertheless are pregnant with wisdom—I mean Ed- 
mund Burke. He says— 

“* The only method which has ever been found effectual to preserve any man against 
the corruption of nature and example is an habit of life and communication of coun- 
sels with the most virtuous and public-spirited men of the age you live in. .... 
All reverence to honour, all idea of what it is, will be lost out of the world, before 
it can be imputed as a fault to any man, that he has been closely connected with 
those incomparable persons, living and dead, with whom for eleven years I have 
constantly thought and acted.’ 

** Adopting those sentiments, I can say that for more than eleven years I 
have fought and acted in concert with some of the most eminent men of this 
country. When I first entered Parliament, I had the benefit of consulting 
and of following the example of such men as Romilly, Mackintosh, and Hor- 
ner. When I first entered office, I did so under the auspices of the lofty 
patriotism, then tempered with experience, of Earl Grey ; [ acted in concert 
with the unostentatious public-spirit and the fascovapttule disinterestedness of 
the late Lord Althorp. Such were the men with whom it was my pride and 
my good fortune to act. I will not speak of the living, but so long 
as it is my fate to take part in public affairs, it will be my endeavour to con- 
sort with such men as Mr. Burke speaks of—men with whom I agree on 
public principles, and on whose wisdom I can rely. As long as it shall be 
my lot to take a part in public affairs, I believe that will be the best course 
for me to pursue. Some men may think that the standard of public virtue 
has risen higher since the time of Mr. Burke—some may think that it has 
sunk lower. My belief is, that by such men as I have mentioned, both the 
country and the world have been benefited, and that future ages, not only in 
this country but in the Western world, will thank them for the humanity 
they have inculeated, for the freedom they have enlarged, for the just prin- 
ciples they have taught the world. So long, then, as I take a part in publi 
affuirs, whatever my situation may be, I will endeavour to follow the exam- 
ple of those men as the best guide to the public welfare.” 

“ Noscitur a sociis”; by his companionship Lord John is proved 
to be a “ virtuous” man—a bold and virtuous man. What more 
could we desire ? 

The pity of it is, that there is ever some fault in his chronology. 
We estimate highly the quality of boldness, and Lord John makes 
out that he was bold at some antecedent junctures; but the thing 
wanted is boldness now. It is not a trait that you would have 
ay imputed to him a fortnight ago: if he has evineed 
it at all for the present year, it has been in flying out against the 
Pope, who is not in a position to eall for much heroism in resist- 
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~~; or it has been a sort of boldness on compulsion—a daring to 
-_ 'd the franchise under the coercion of Mr. Locke King. In 
- ony lth the virtuous men, among whom Lord John classes 
a oul are historical ; illustrious, but chronologically used up. 
ile reckons himself with the great men of the past, entombs him- 
self in a volunteered autobiographical contribution to the Annual 
Register : he confesses that his place is with Earl Grey, Mackin- 
tosh, and Horner ; he classes himself with Romilly,— meaning, | 
however, not John, but Samuel. It may be said of him, as “ the 
author of the Great Necropolis” says of Lord Brougham, that he | 
entered life contemporaneously with “Judge Jefferies, little Jack 
Horner, and Admiral the Reverend Sir Sydney Smith. . 

Lord John’s peroration caused some doubt W hether it was a vin- 
dication of the past or a testimonial for the future —whether it 
was a dying speech and confession, or “ a card.” A card unques- 
tionably. On reopening his premises after the late failure and 
selling off, J. R. hopes, by fresh exertions and measures of the 
newest patterns, to be favoured with a return of that patronage for 
which he was indebted to the nobility, gentry, and public in gene- 
yal. It is unfortunate, indeed, that his testimonials have the air 
of proving his fitness to open a shop in the Elysian Fields or other 
region of the great departed, rather than the living Parliament 
Street of practical life. 


A CONSPIRACY FOR 1851. 

Next summer is to witness some revolution in this great capital. 
The great concourse of foreigners coming to the Exposition is view- 
ed with eyes of jealousy by the timid, of hope by the wild in a 

litical sense; and an artistic public looks to it with an eye toa 
revolution in dress. The authorities are already on the qui vive: | 
the Democrats will be watched; while Mr. Sheriff Nicoll claims to | 
lead the revolution of costume. 

There has for some time been a revolutionary party in this coun- | 
try, bent on subverting our institutions so far as they relate to broad | 
cloth and linen; and a most especial conspiracy exists against the 
hat. It cs open to serious assault; being ugly, inconvenient, and | 
eaaienlile. In the rain, it “spoils” without an umbrella; in 
the wind, it is spoiled by the umbrella. But the hat is not much | 
worse, at least in aspect, than the coat; nor the coat than the 
trousers. The trousers make a man’s legs look like a pair of ex- | 
humed gas-pipes; the coat makes the body look like a pillow 
wrapped in the most monstrous and fantastical of cases; the hat 
gives to an Englishman the head of a chessman. 

Thorough reform in costume, however, awaits a thorough com- 
rehension of the causes which have originated the existing abuses. 
tall comes of Trade—free trade. Costume has been taken from 

the hands of Art, which evidently had much to do with it in the 
high days of art in Greece and Italy ; it has slipped from the hands 
of Fashion, which owed some kind of rule under the Charles Bran- 
dons and the Ethereges; and, degraded by the beaux of that be- 
sotted, unwsthetical wra of the Georges, it has passed entirely to 
the Tailor. It is a matter of trade—free trade ; anarchy com- | 
mercial. Tailors, like manufacturers, invent some “ novelty,” and 
it “takes.” Costume thus originates at the bottom of the scale— | 
with the many, not the few—with mob or the mob’s tradesman, 
not the one dictator. Hence we walk about in things that first learn 
to blush for their own existence on the backs of headless blocks, 
not on the comely frame of a Raleigh or a De Grammont, animated 
with life and grace. We are but tailors’ blocks, moving adver- 
tisement-vans, exhibiting “ the dismal science ” of trade usurping the | 
place of art, and displaying the diseased dreams of unidea’d tailors. 

There is indeed a limit of necessity to the exercise of the tailoric 
fancy, in our climate, with its cold, wet, change, and wind: our 
sense of comfort makes us rebel against Tailor if he does not in 
some degree conform to that necessity. But he needs not go far: | 
he compels walking “ gents” to wear trousers in mud, regardless 
of the then lost on brushing adhesive oozings of the blue clay, 
&e.—how much in that “ &e.”!—off a surface peculiarly hairy and | 
tenacious. His horrid coadjutor, Hatter, must give us something 
more repellent of wet than cambric would be ; but he does it so as 
to leave us exposed to all the sun of summer; while the rain of | 
winter bathes the Cockney face with its wholesome solution of 
smoke. Some obedience do Tailor and his congeners pay to the 
tyranny of climate, some to “novelty,” none to the essentials of 
art in costume. They do not follow the canon that costume ought 
to display the figure or conceal it with forms in themselves grace- | 
ful or picturesque. They do not conceal the figure, but obtrude it ; 
only disguised in the form of that shapeless mass the coated body 
or those slack posts the legs. For Tailor is partly the slave of | 
“cabbage,” partly of mere “ novelty.” 

Now can the bold Briton achieve a revolution against said 

Tailor? We doubt it. We suspect that there is only one mode | 
of achieving that revolution, as well as many others in our land— | 
by education. Educate the many, and they will not submit to the 
tyranny of the incapable few. But above all, educate the tailor. 
he noblest study for tailor-kind is man. Perhaps, if the eyes of 
Tailor could be opened to the external anatomy of our race—if he 
could be enticed out of the shop to see a fellow creature walking 
in the mud or wind, or dancing, or riding, or even standing, or per- 
forming any other human act—he might have some fellow feeling, 
some genuine invention, some artistic ambition. For really the 
rofession have a very noble groundwork to go upon, if they did 
ut know it. So again we say, educate the tailor. 
Possibly, indeed, the process has begun: the Sheriff of Tailors 
as evinced a certain nobility of ambition, and England will await 
with impatience his essay in the revolutionary poesy of costume. 





BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN FORBES’S DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS." 
Arren the late John Duncan returned from his successful expedi- 
tion to the Kong Mountains, he was appointed Vice-Consul at the 
court of his former friend the King of Dahomey. Consular 
business could only turn up at the Dahoman port of Whydah, and 
that with British subjects supplying goods to the slavers; but 
Mr. Duncan was directed to proceed to the capital, charged with 
some mission about the slave-trade. When the Consul arrived 
upon the coast, he wished a naval officer to accompany him to 
court: Captain Forbes had been longing for the journey, he volun- 
teered his services, and was permitted to join. From Why- 
dah to Abomey, the capital, is only a few days’ journey, and by 
providing relays of bearers it may be done in fourteen hours. 
Under royal patronage, the mission reached Abomey comfortabl 
enough; and there they were hospitably entertained; made their 
presents, which were graciously received; accepted an invitation 
to be present at the King’s Customs or national fétes and games, 
in the spring of 1850; when his Majesty said he should be able to 
get up a palaver and give an answer to the proposition. On the 
return of the Mission, poor Duncan was taken ill: he was got on 
board with some difficulty on reaching Whydah, and died soon af- 
terwards, of a liver complaint, caused, no doubt, by his African 
exposure in the Buxton Niger expedition, and his various travels 





| in Dahomey. To the Customs, therefore, Captain Forbes returned 


alone, and as sole envoy. His volumes contain an account of his 


| two journies to Abomey, and of what he saw there; a description 


of the features and productions of the country, as well as of the 
manners and customs of the people, together with sketches of the 
history of Dahomey. An appendix contains some illustrative de- 
tails, chiefly statistical, with extracts from previous sojourners in 
the country: the author’s own ideas upon the African slave-trade, 
and the various vexed questions connected therewith, are ex- 
pounded in various places. 

To some extent, Duncan’s account of his expedition to the Kong 
Mountains has forestalled the novelty of Dahomey and the Daho- 
mans: the freshness of Captain Forbes’s observations depends less 
upon the matter than the circumstances under which the matter was 
observed. There is something, too, in the almost childish nature of 
the African mind, which renders it devoid of strength of charac- 
ter; so that social descriptions or personal portraits furnish little 


| variety or interest: one isa type of all. In reviewing Duncan’s 


work,+ we observed upon the strange instability of power in 
Africa, where a few years have witnessed the downfall of the 
Fellatah empire and the reduction of Ashantee to a second-rate 
kingdom; Dahomey seeming to have risen upon their ruin, most 
likely to sink in turn on the death of the present able sove- 
reign. Notwithstanding this uncertainty of kingdoms and the 


| childish mind of individuals, the social institutions of this part 


of Africa appear worthy of a more philosophical observation than 
they have yet received by men whose forte is action rather than 
speculation, and whose sole medium of communication is an in- 
terpreter with feeble intelligence and imperfect language. The 
oo tne like many other barbarous people, have not only the 
germs of a regular but even of a constitutional government. The 
King is despotic enough in the power of taking life, but this is 
the custom of the country. Every great man has slaves slaughtered 
on his death, like our Scandinavian ancestors of yore; and his fa- 
vourite wife is expected to commit suicide. No quarter is given 
to enemies, unless a profit can be made of them as slaves; and 
war is a constant craving with monarch and people, as it was in 


| the middle ages of Europe, and from much the same stimulants— 


love of gain and glory. Justice is prompt, and often doubtless 
works as much wrong as delay elsewhere ; and punishments are 
bloody : but great allowances are to be made for the savage mind, 
which looks upon mildness as weakness and can only be controlled 
by fear. The skulls that surround the palaces and figure in the 
heraldry of the Dahomans, are barbarous to our notions ; but Eu- 
rope had something like it formerly, and Oriental nations as long 
as they remained powerful. To count the victims who are an- 
nually sacrificed by royal command at the Customs, “ watering the 
graves” as it is technically termed, the King would seem a bloody 
barbarian ; but, despot as he is, he cannot help it. Captain Forbes 
could only save the lives of three victims by buying them off, and 
the King dared not sell him any more ; it was “as much as his 
place was worth.” According to etiquette, his two chief Ministers 
(one of whom, by the by, is royal executioner) grovel in the dust 
before him, but the two united have more power than the King. 
The postponement of the business of the Mission on its first arrival 
might originate in a diplomatic ruse ; but there is no doubt that 
the power of the chiefs in “ palaver” is very great; in fact, 
nothing can with safety be ventured upon against their opinion, or 
without itin any new matter. The King, in short, is despotic for 
popular evil, powerless for good. Give him an order for any num- 
ber of slaves, and it will be promptly executed ; ask him to abolish 
the slave-trade, and the absolute monarch would find his power 
slip away. Unluckily, while the monarch is indifferent or at best 
diplomatically civil, his great men are all engaged in the business. 
** The mayo called. He isa little old man, with good Roman features, 
nothing of the Negro, about seventy-five years of age, and a contirmed slave- 
* Dahomey and the Dahomans; being the Journals of two Missions to the Kin 
of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, in the years 1849 and 1850. By Frederic 
E. Forbes, Commander R.N., &c., Author of “ Five Years in China,” &e. kc. In 


two volumes. Published by Longman and Co. 
+ Spectator, 1847; page 903. 
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dlealer ; his forefathers were, and he has been such all his life. Were isa 
difficulty: the power of the mayo is very great; the monarch dare not enter 
into a treaty unless the miegan and the mayo coincide. The miegan, a man 
of forty, is also a slave-dealer by descent; as also are the camboodee and 
ce-a-voo-gan, reaping all the benefits and deriving luxuries from a trade of 
which they have not sense to know the horrors. In conversation, the minis- 
ter complained that British goods could not be had in the same quality as 
those sold in former years; and, producing a piece half silk half cotton, he 
said the King had had it twenty years, and had directed him to ask if we 
could procure more. Having explained to him that an honest-minded Bri- 
tish merchant would not trade with slave-dealers, and that such as did trade 
could not be expected to offer good articles, we promised to make a note of 
the royal wish. 


“ Mr. Beecroft showed him some silk handkerchiefs, such as are bartered | 


on the rivers, and told him if he would grow palm-oil he might have ship- 
loads of such; and explained to him the position of the natives in those 
countries that had relinquished the barbarous infamous slave-trade, and had 
become civilized by intercourse with honest traders and the all-civilizing 
powers of trade : but I fear to little purpose. Pocketing two gold rings and 
a handkerchief, he bid us good-by, explaining that the slave-trade was very 
lucrative, and it would take some time to grow the palm-trees.” 

The Customs, where the courtiers, the army, and vast numbers of 
the people were all assembled together, to be present at the 
“ waterings,” to join in or witness the reviews and processions, and 
to partake of the King’s hospitality, or whatever might be going 
on, supply some novelty. Ata review, his Majesty himself bore 
a part in the ceremony, in a manner contrary to our ideas of 
fitness, but of which similar examples are not wanting in heroic 
or patriarchal times. 

“The king took his seat under a canopy of umbrellas, and placed us on 
his right: about the royal person were the ministers and high military offi- 
cers ; at the foot of the throne sat the too-noo-noo; and now in the distance, 
ready at call, appeared the mae-hae-pab, a soldier too. As soon as the king 
was seated, the troops, male and pe marched past in quick time ; seventy- 
seven banners and one hundred and sixty huge umbrellas enlivening the 
scene ; while fifty-five discordant bands, and the shouts of the soldiers as 
they hailed the king en passant, almost deafened the observers. 

‘The royal male regiments, separating from the main body, headed by an 
emblem of a leopard on a staff, skirmished towards the royal canopy, keep- 
ing up a constant independent fire. In advance was a band of blunderbuss- 
men in long green grass cloaks, for bush service. 
held aloft their muskets with one hand, while with the other they rattled a 
small metal bell, which each soldier carried, and yelled and shouted. Some 
having light ornamented picces, flung them into the air, to catch them 
again. This is the Dahoman salute; and in answer to it, his Majesty left 
his war-stool, and, placing himself at their head, danced a war-dance. 
First, he received a musket and fired it; then danced, advanced, and retired ; 
he then crept cautiously forward, and standing on tiptoe, reconnoitered ; this 
he did several times, dancing each time a retreat : at last, making certain of 
the position of the enemy, he received and fired a musket ; and this was the 
signal for all, with a war-cry, to rush on and recommence firing. On their 
recall, having again saluted, the king returned to his tent, and told us he 
had been to war.” * * * * 

* After much firing, the amazons took position to the left, and having 
formed a canopy in the centre for their officers, who sat on stools, squatted 
on their hams. In this undignified but usual position, with their long Da- 
nish muskets standing up like a forest, they remained observers of the re- 
mainder of the operation. ‘his now became a sort of military levee, at 
which each chief prostrated before the king, introduced his officers, and re- 
ported the numbers of his retainers. 

“ Having taken ground at the further end of the field, one at a time, the 
squadrons enfiladed between two fetish houses, and commenced an independ- 
ent open fire, and deploying into line, passed to the right of the royal stool, 
while the officers came up at double quick time, prostrated themselves, 
danced, fired muskets, and then received each as a mark of favour a bottle of 
rum. -After the cabooceers had thus passed, the ministers performed the 
same ceremony. Among them was Sefior Ignatio Da Souza, the slave- 
dealer and cabooceer, at the head of his brother the cha-cha’s levies. As 
they danced down towards the royal seat, the King left his throne and went 
out and danced with him. 

* A regiment advanced guarding the idols of the military fetishes ; the 
King again left his stool, and poured some rum on black puddings of human 
blood, which were carried by the fetish priests. At seven the last body had 
passed, that of the mayo’s company of three hundred men, which ended the 
review. 

** Order and discipline were observable throughout, uniform and good 
accoutrements gencral; and, except in the most civilized countries in the 
world, and even there as regarded the order of the multitude, no review 
could have gone off better. There was no delay, no awkwardness, no acci- 
dent: aides-de-camp were rushing about with orders; it was noble and ex- 
tremely interesting. Every facility was offered us towards acquiring in- 
formation, and, except an exaggeration in numbers, truly given. The King 
has great pride in his army, and often turned to us with an inquiring eye as 
the amazons went through their evolutions: he is justly proud of these fe- 
male guards, who appear in every way to rival the male.” 

Like most British officers who have served on the coast, Captain 
Forbes has his schemes for abolishing the slave-trade. They are 
not of a very feasible kind, and are hardly consistent with each 
other, or with his data. He speaks of education and moral means, 
and undervalues coercion, as useless in putting a complete stop to 
the trade, and therefore as aggravating its horrors: yet he has a 
project for a still more extensive blockade by means of decked 

ats, and contemplates more forts, and an attack upon those 
Europcean-residents, or their agents at Whydah, whom he alleges to 
be concerned in the trade. The blockade, however, is only in- 
tended to be partial ; and there is oe ag the risk, if not the 
certainty, of the trade breaking out afresh. If it be true, as Captain 
Forbes states, that the slave-dealers will turn out of a barracoon, 
as “dangerous,” any man who can read, it is possible that if all 
Africa were educated the slave-trade might be put an end to; but 
it might not, any more than work was put an end to (as some of 
our forefathers predicted it would be) when the “lower classes” 
were taught reading and writing. 
The climate is a bar to Europeans, and the author’s own pictures 
of many liberated Africans do not promise much from them. Li- 
beria, from which such great results were expected, is not alto- 
gether a country of the free. 

“The Liberian people are doubtless held up as an example to the ge- 
neral state of the African, but I prefer not instancing that state further than 


Halting in front, they , 


But who is to bell the cat? | 


to prove I have not overlooked it. For in Liberia there is as much, if not 
moré, domestic slavery—that is, the buying and selling of God’s imaze— 
as in the parent states of America, over which flaunts the flag of Liberty () 
It is difficult to see the necessity or the justice of the Negro who escapes 
from slavery on one side, crossing the Atlantic to enslave his sable protets 6 
on the other ; yet such is the case: and so long as it lasts, notwithstandyee 
the attractive reports that emanate from this new republic, it cannot be 
held as an example of future good, but, if possible, should be remodelled 
even if at the expense of internal revolution, or even total annihilation I 
doubt if many benevolent Christians in this country are aware, that ‘ie 
Model Republic is in reality a new name and form for slavery in enslaved Afri- 
ca, and, until the system be altered, totally undeserving of the high support 
and liberal charity it receives from the benevolence of Englishmen.” 

The English residents, according to Captain Forbes, are not 
much better; and his assertions lead to the question, whether, in 
a state of society where slavery has long existed, any service can 
be procured or work be performed without a power of coercion. 

“The system of domestic slavery is by no means confined to the Liberian 
portion of civilized Africa. Pawns (as the fashion terms the slaves on the 
Gold Coast) are received and held by Englishmen indirectly, and are to all 
intents and purposes their slaves. ‘The plan adopted is this. The merghant 
takes unto himself a femme du pays, and she manages his establishment, 
Nor does he inquire how she hires his servants. Her mode is to accept 
pawns, ¢.¢, purchase slaves, by reeciving man, woman, and child, in liqui- 
dation of debt ; in other words, selling goods to native merchants, who for 
convenience leave slaves in payment. These pawns are as directly slaves 
to their master as any slaves in the United States, but cannot be sold out of 
the country. I myself am aware of one femme du pays of a British merchant 
being the owner of forty pawns, who perform the household and other ser- 
vices of the master, and are, except in name, his slaves. His money pur- 
chased them ; and they obey his commands on pain of corporal punishment, 
and draw him to and fro in his carriage when taking exercise. How far is 
this removed from actual slavery >” 

Captain Forbes adduces the Bonny, as an example of what can 
be done by legitimate trade; for there the merchant-kings import 
silks, &e. and drink champagne : but his instance is not conclusive. 
Bonny is the foeus of a great water communication, and has for 
years been the head-quarters of a commerce which grew up na- 
turally, though the blockade may have given it artificial encourage- 
ment. 


FRASER’S MILITARY MEMOIR OF JAMES SKINNER.* 
No one who has read many books relating to Hindostan and its 
wars but must have met with some striking traits of “ Skinner's 
Horse”; a body of irregular cavalry which on parade exhibited 
the wonders of the circus, and in actual service combined the phy- 
sical power and endurance of the ancient soldier with the chival- 
rous or reckless dash of knights-errant. Their leader, and it may 
be said their creator, was born in 1778; he was the son of a sub- 
altern officer, by the daughter of a Rajepoot zemindar. The pre- 
judices against a half-caste, not yet extinct, closed the door against 
young Skinner's prospects in the regular army. He was appren- 
ticed to a printer, and ran away. He was then transferred to his 
sister’s husband, a lawyer, and by him set to copy papers,—an em- 
ployment as little to his taste as the labours of the press. A mili- 
tary friend of his father gave hima letter to the French adventurer 
General De Boigne, then in command of a Mahratta army, which 
in fact he had formed. This was in 1796, and from that time till 
1803 young Skinner served with the Mahrattas, who were engaged 
in continual warfare with each other, with various Native powers, 
with the Affghans, and with the troops purporting to fight for the 
Great Mogul; contentions that gave the coup-de-grace to the 
empire of the house of Timour, and prepared the way for the con- 
quest of the country by the Company. 

On the breaking out of Lord Wellesley’s war against the Mah- 
rattas, two British subjects in their service solicited a discharge, 
as declining to serve against their countrymen; a demand which 
| oceasioned the angry dismissal of all their British officers, whether 
English or country-born. Skinner was among the number of 
those ordered to quit the Mahratta territory, though in point of fact 
he was Indian in all his ideas and sympathies. Accident intro- 
duced him to Lord Lake; by whom he was patronized and em- 
ployed, and under whom he raised his celebrated body of horse for 
the Company’s service, though in reality it consisted of men that 
he had trained in the Mahratta wars. 

The disadvantage of his birth pursued Skinner nearly through 
life. On the triumph of the British arms his force was greatly re- 
duced: some of his officers retired on jaghcers (a species of feudal 
grant on the produce of a district) much greater than their com- 
mander’s allowance. He was deprived of a jagheer which Lord 
Lake had given him, because, being a “ British subject,” he could 
not ‘be permitted to hold land”; and Lake died before he could 
get Skinner any redress from the home authorities, which he had 
intended to do. Having distinguished himself as usual in the wars 
under Lord Minto, his friends tried to obtain for him the deco- 
ration of the Bath: but such a thing was impossible, Skinner not 
holding a commission in the King’s Army. The following letter 
from Colonel Worsely, formerly on Lake's staff, exhibits in a quiet 
way the solemn immutability of the Red Tapists. 

“My dear Skinner—You will hear of the honour lately conferred on the 
Indian army by the Prince Regent, in allowing the officers to participate in 
the Order of the Bath. Having had an opportunity of seeing the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, by whom the measure was brought about, I observed to 
him, that if honorary members could be allowed on our side of the water, a8 
had been done with regard to German and other foreign officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, that Captain Skinner, who commands a corps of irregular 

1orse, possessed very distinguished claims to such notice. 

* Military Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, C.B., for many years & 
os officer commanding a corps of Irregular Cavalry in the service of the 


1.C. Interspersed with Notices of several of the principal Personages who 
distinguished themselves in the service of the Native Powers of India. By J. 
Baillie Fraser, Esq., Author of ‘* Travels in Khorassan, Mesopotamia, and Kour- 
distan,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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«“ His Lordship replied with readiness, that he had often heard of Skinner's 


corps ; but as he feared you did not hold any commission from his Majesty, 
he was 7 no such extension of the measure could be adopted. I replied, 
you certainly had no commission from his Majesty, though you were now 
serving the Honourable Company. He then said the thing was suport. 

“‘ Never mind, my friend ; these things are only feathers, and, at all events, 
no longer tickle us when once we pass the heyday of life, and exchange the 
tulwar for the zeemeendary karkhanah : and at any rate you may confidently 
indulge the reflection, that you have fully deserved this honour, though your 
nusseeb has not commanded or obtained it. I must now conclude. Believe 
me, yours very sincerely, | x (Signed) H. Worsery.” 

é{jsle of Wight, 15th February 1815.” 

A good many years after this, the commandership of the Bath | 
was given to Skinner ; it would appear, by the active interference 
of George the Fourth. His Majesty, however, had not acumen | 
enough to see that exceptional merit should be an exception to a 
rule; so he gave him a Colonel’s commission. Skinner's cireum- | 
stances also improved as his fame continued to increase, and 
his last years were passed in comfort and content. He died in 
1841, and was finally buried in a church at Delhi, which he had 
himself built; for he was pei) ni although his theology 
was scant and his toleration unorthodox. 

James Skinner lived through eventful times, his life touching | 
upon two wide extremes. His youth was passed in a state of | 
social anarchy to which history has nothing equal, unless it be the | 
death-throes of the Roman and Byzantine empires. A war of 
plunder and devastation, without a definite object beyond the per- 
sonal aggrandizement of ambitious chiefs and bold or scheming 
adventurers, was the normal state of the country. Every Euro- 
pean who possessed a strong constitution and a knowledge of drill 
was certain of employment: if he brought any higher military ca- 
pacity he was sure of distinction and wealth; there seemed even 
a chance of rule. Any native who was a “ proper fellow of his 
hands,” and possessor of a sword or a spear, might join a camp as a 
foot soldier; if he could muster equipments and a horse, he was a 
man at arms; with any following, he was at once a captain of ten 
or of hundreds, with the ae of becoming a leader, and, like a 
captain of condottieri, selling himself to the best bidder. Within 
less than twenty years, Skinner saw the chiefs who had produced 
this state of things shorn of their power and reduced to order; and 
the armies of banditti that their downfall produced (from their dis- 
banded followers) hunted from the earth. Years before his death, 
he witnessed more than the whole of the mighty empire of Au- 
rungzebe reduced to an administration as regular as that of Europe 
under the Romans. 

In personal character, Skinner seems to have combined the soft- 
ness and submission of his mother and the chivalrous sense of 
honour of the Rajepoot race with the European energy and endur- 
ance of his father. Trained under the circumstances we have in- 
timated, it is not probable that his moral sense would have stood 
the test of a rigid professor of ethics ; but there seems to have been 
a patriarchal simplicity in his mind : he favourably impressed the 
Englishmen he came in contact with, many of them persons of 
rank and acumen; and he had more than the soldier of fortune’s 
sense of honour—when he took service under Lake, he expressly 
stipulated that he should not be employed against his old master 
Seindiah. He had no objection, however, to the maxim that all is 
fair in war, no scruple in imposing upon the enemy by any trick 
or fib, and no objection to help himself in a scramble. 

Skinner did not attain his distinction by mere stratagems, but by 
daring deeds, and by inspiring his men to follow his example. The 
following is one instance of what he did in the Mahratta service, 
and what he suffered. He had been endeavouring to retreat with 
a small force in presence of a Native army. 

“ The two battalions of the enemy that were near me had been joined by 
the Rajah himself, with about a thousand horse, who charged me seve- 
ral times as I commenced to retreat. I repulsed them, but with the loss of 
one gun, which broke down, and of my own horse mortally wounded, though 
it still kept on; but the remainder of their battalions now coming fast up, I 
found further progress impossible, and drew up in a fine plain to receive 
them. Here I made a short speech to the men: I told them we were trying 
toavoid a thing which none could eseape—that was death; that come it 
would; and as such was the case, it became us to meet it and die like soldiers. 

“ Thus resolved, we allowed the enemy to come within fifty yards, when 
we gave them a volley and charged. Those in our front gave way, and we 
captured their guns. As those on the flanks, however, now galled us with 
their cannon, I threw myself into a square, and sought to gain the ravines, 
now only about half a cés from us. But fate had decided against us. They 
pressed us so close on all sides that my men began to lose their coolness; we 
were charged too, and lost three more of our guns. Still with the one left I 
_ moving on, and got clear of the enemy's infantry, who had got a little 
sickened, and showed less disposition to chase; but the cavalry kept on 
“5 and my men giving up very fast. 

“T still had some three hundred good soldiers and my gun left ; but a party 
of horse pressed us so hard that I moved out with one hundred men and stopped 
them: but when I looked back I found only ten had followed me; the rest 
had turned back and joined the gun. AsI was going to follow them, a 
horseman galloped up, matchlock in hand, and shot me through the groin. 
I fell, and became insensible immediately; and after my fall the poor re- 
mains of my brave but unfortunate fellows met the same fate. I do not be- 
lieve that fifty men out of the thousand escaped from the field untouched. 

“ Tt was about three in the afternoon when I fell, and I did not regain 
my senses till sunrise next morning. When I came to myself, I soon re- 
membered what had happened, for several other wounded soldiers were lying 
near me: my pantaloons were the only rag that had been left me, and | 
crawled under a bush to shelter myself from the sun. Two more of my bat- 
talion crept near me; the one a soobahdar that had his leg shot off below 
the knee, the other a jemadar had a spear-wound through his body. We 
were now dying of thirst, but not a soul was to be seen; and im this state we 
remained the whole day, praying for death; but, alas! night came on, but | 
neither death nor assistance. The moon was full and clear, and about mid- 
night it was very cold. So dreadful did this night ape to me that I | 
swore, if I survived, to have nothing more to do with soldiering : the wound- 
ed on all sides crying out for water, the jackalls tearing the dead, and coming 
nearer and nearer te see if we were ready for them; we only kept them off | 


| where we lay. 


by peting stones and making noises. Thus passed this long and horrible 
night. 

‘* Next morning we spied a man and an cld woman, who came to us with: 
a basket and a pot of water; and to every wounded man she gave a piece of 
joaree bread from the basket and a drink from her water-pot. ‘To us she 
gave the same; and I thanked Heaven and her. But the soobahdar was a 
high caste Rajepoot; and as this woman was a Chumar, (or of the lowest 
caste,) he would receive neither water nor bread from her. I tried to per- 
suade him to take it, that he might live ; but he said, that in our state, with 
but a few hours more to linger, what was a little more or less suffering to 
us? why should he give up his faith for such an object? No; he preferred 
to die unpolluted. 

_“*T asked the woman where she lived ; and she gave me the name of her 
village, which was about two cds from Tonke and a cds and a half from 
\ About three in the afternoon, a chieftain of the Ooneara 
Rajah’s, with a hundred horsemen and coolees and beeldars, arrived on 
the ground, with orders to bury the dead and to send the wounded into camp. 
The poor soobahdar now got water, of which he was in the utmost need—in- 
deed nearly dead for want of it. When we were brought to camp, we found 
a large a tent —— in which all the wounded of my battalion 
were collected ; and, to the best of my recollection, they amounted now to 
three hundred men. No sooner was I brought in than they all called out, 
‘Ah, here is our dear captain!’ and some offered me bread and some water, 
or what they had. The chieftain had wrapped me in a large chudder (sheet) 
when he took me up; and right glad was I to find so many of my brave fel- 
lows near me.” 

Accustomed as Skinner had been to deeds of gallantry, the 
steady valour of the British surprised him when he first witnessed it. 

**On our second visit to Lord Lake, I was offered the command of two 
thousand horse ; but I refused it, declaring that I never would fight against 
Sindea. On the 4th of September 1803, Lord Lake assaulted the fort with 
five hundred Europeans of the Seventy-sixth, and two and a half battalions 
of Sepoys. ‘They started from camp about two hours before daybreak, and 
reached the place a little before dawn. A picquet of fifty men with a 
six-pounder had been stationed by Bajee Rao about fifty yards from the fort ; 
at whom this handful of heroes ran like lions. The piequets immediately ran 
away to the wicket and got in, The assaulting party attempted to get in 
along with them, but were shut out. Instead, however, of retreating, 
these brave fellows stood upon the goonjus for a full hour, under c- > of the 
heaviest fires of musketry and great guns I have seen, and only at sunrise 
did they fall back about a hundred yards; on which the brave Lord Lake, 
who was standing near Perron’s house at one of his batteries, called out, 
‘They run!’ They were rallied, however, by some of their gallant officers, 
and in going back they carried with them the Mahratta gun. I was close 
by Lord Lake, and saw and heard everything that passed. The God of hea- 
ven certainly looked down upon these noble fellow 8, for with two shots they 
blew open half the gate, and giving three shouts they rushed in. The Raje- 
poots stood their ground like brave soldiers; and from the first to the second 
gate the fight was desperately maintained on both sides, and the carnage 
very great. 

** As soon as he heard the shout, the countenance of Lord Lake changed 
from anxiety to joy, and he called out with the greatest delight, ‘The fort is 
ours!’ and turning to me, asked me what I thought of European fighting > 
I replied, that no forts in Hindostan could stand against him. Then spur- 
ring his horse, he galloped to the gate. But when he saw his heroes lying 
thick there the tears came to hiseyes. ‘It is the fate of good soldiers,’ he said ; 
and turning round, he galloped back to the camp and gave up the fort to 
plunder. I must here declare, that the courage displayed by the Seventy- 
sixth surpassed all I had ever seen, and every idea 1 had formed of sl 
diering.”” 

Mr. Baillie Fraser was a personal friend and correspondent of 
Skinner. His brother William Fraser was a Major in the corps, and 
so dearly regarded by “old Seckunder” that he expressed a wish 
to be buried by him; which was done. He has of course had ac- 
cess to the family papers, as well as an} autobiography which 
Skinner amused his latter years in drawing up. The work is scarcely 
equal to the subject or the author’s means, owing to a mistaken mix- 
ture of history and biography. It was desirable that the reader 
should have a distinct idea of the chiefs, the events, and above all the 
state of society, among which Skinner’s early career was passed. 
This, however, should have been struck off in a broad and graphic 
style; instead of which, there is an historical narrative curt as 
regards the subject yet over-detailed as regards the scale. The 
consequence is, that the history is not very clear, and it continu- 
ally interrupts the biography; while notices of the more remark- 
able adventurers who figured at that period in the Native armies 
have a similar effect, though curious in themselves. Neither is 
the biography so striking as it ought to have been. Skinner’s 
narrative often does not do justice to himself, and anecdotes of the 
“Horse” if not of the man are unnoticed, which must be fami- 
liar to persons less acquainted with the subject than the biogra- 


pher. 





WRIGHT’S NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC." 
Tue rationale of magic, when a combination of skill and fraud im- 
posed upon the vulgar, is easily settled. The priests of the an- 
cient mythology, the adepts of the middle ages, turned their know- 
ledge of chemistry and mechanics and their proficiency in leger- 
demain to account ; and before we denounce the latter as impostors, 
we should bear in mind the ignorance of the times in which they 
lived. People would not have believed any natural explanation, 
though they might have felt inclined to persecute the man when 
stripped of his magical character: we should also consider how far 
the general belief might influence even the man himself ; how far he 
could in his inmost mind draw the distinction between what we 
call natural philosophy and what the age considered magio—a 
lawful if a riskful power over nature and spirits by means of oc- 
cult knowledge. An allowance is further to be made for the stories 
as they have come down to us ; a distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween the actual facts and the fancy of the narrator, between the 
reality and the romance of magic. : ee ne 

Sorcery and witchcraft (to which, notwithstanding its title, Mr. 
Wright’s book chiefly relates) was a more vulgar pursuit, and is a 

* Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &e. &c. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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more difficult matter to determine. The true magician was a mas- 
ter over both the seen and the unseen world. His art could com- 
pel spirits or demons to obey him, however much against their 
will; it seems a question whether a spell of sufficient potency | 
could not control Satan himself. The witch or wizard was a | 
vulgar being, a mere slave of the Evil One, with no original power, | 
very limited in derived power, and, it would appear, with no means | 
of acting directly except upon the elements. The facts relating to 
witchcraft, being often matter of legal record, are more numerous | 
and more correctly narrated than those relating to magic. The | 
difficulty of fixing the exact boundary between truth and false- 
hood, guilt and innocence, in the case of witchcraft, is not so easily 
settled as the sciolist in liberal philosophy imagines. Of course we 
all know that men and women could not travel through the air on 
broomsticks, or cause storms, or afflict cattle. Their innocence of 
the intention is not always so certain : their power over a nervous 
or weakly person, especially in bad health, might really, through 
the influence of imagination, produce the death threatened, and the 
miserable patient might pine away as his real or supposed waxen 
image slowly melted tte the fire. Ata time when the belief in 
witchcraft was entertained by society in general, as well as by the 
majority of educated men, it is not likely that the persons who 
were generally accused of it were sceptical on the subject. Their 
innocence would lie, not in their disbelief of its power, but in their 
rejection of the practice. That an accusation of witchcraft was 
sometimes made from political, religious, or personal motives, is 
true; and numbers of innocent victims were sacrificed in times of | 
public mania on the subject. The question is, whether many did | 
not attempt unlawful arts in full belief of their efficacy ; and 
whether some, a compound of the self-dupe and the impostor, did 
not make use of their reputed power to indulge in the grossest 
licence and to a abominable crimes. 

The great difficulty, however, is the confessions. In many cases, 
no doubt, the victims, worn down by terror and torture, said what- 
ever their examiners seemed to wish them to say; in other cases, 
their statements were exaggerated by the reporters. Yet enough 
remains, after every deduction, to render witches’ confessions a 
very curious neil potion. Was it vision, or monomania, or 
nervous delusion, all influenced by foregone conclusion ? or was it, 
as the mesmerists seem to hold, an instance of clairvoyance in a 
high degree? The case of Gaufridi is of this puzzling nature. 
Gaufridi was a French priest of licentious character, who seduced 
numerous women by the opportunities which his priestly influence 
gave him, or by some pretended supernatural arts. His crimes 
were discovered through the confession of one of his victims, a nun 
whom he had abused before profession. After a time, she appeared 
to be possessed; and, under treatment by a celebrated exorcist, 
(an inferior hand having failed,) she, or the demon in possession, 
among other things accused Gaufridi. Her revelations may be re- 
solved into an imposture instigated by revenge, or a pious fraud | 
caused by remorse, or hysterical fits with utterance shaped by me- | 
mory; but what can be said of Gaufridi’s, made with a full know- 
ledge of consequences ? 

The priests who conducted this affair seem almost to have lost sight of 
Louis Gaufridi, in their anxiety to collect these important evidences of the 
true faith. It was not till towards the close of winter that the reputed 
wizard was again thought of. A warrant was then obtained against him, 
and he was taken into custody and confined in the prison of the conciergerie | 
at Marseilles. On the 5th of March he was for the first time confronted 
with sister Magdalen, but without producing the result anticipated by his 
persecutors. Little information is given as to the subsequent proceedings 
against him ; but he appears to have been treated with great severity, and to 
have persevered in asserting his innocence. Sister Magdalen, or rather the 
dxmon within her, gave information of certain marks on his body which 
had been placed there by the Evil One ; and on search they were found ex- 
actly as described. It is not to be wondered at, if, after the intercourse 
which had existed between them, sister Magdalen were able to give such in- 
formation. Still Gaufridi continued unshaken, and he made no confession ; 
antil at length, on Easter Eve, the 26th of March 1611, a full avowal of his 

ilt was drawn from him, we are not told through what means, by two 

uchins of the Convent of Aix, to which place he had been transferred for 
his trial. At the beginning of April another witness, the Demoiselle Vic- 
toire de Courbier, came forward to depose that she had been bewitched by 
the renegade priest, who had obtained her love by his charms; and he made 
no objection to their etiing this new incident to his confession. g 

“Gaufridi acknowledged the truth of all that had been said by sister 
Magdalen or by her demon. He said that an uncle, who had died many 
—_ ago, had left him his books, and that one day, about five or six years 

fore his arrest on this accusation, he was looking them over, when he 
found amongst them a volume of magic, in which were some writings in 
French verse, accompanied with strange characters. His curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he began to read it; when, to his great astonishment and conster- 
nation, the demon appeared in a human form, and said to him, ‘ What do 
you desire of me, for it is you who have called me?’ Gaufridi was young 
and easily tempted ; and when he had recovered from his surprise, and was 
reassured by the manner and conversation of his visiter, he replied to his 
offer, ‘If you have power to give me what I desire, I ask for two things : 
first, that I shall prevail with all the women I like; secondly, that I shall 
be esteemed and honoured above all the priests of this country, and enjoy 
the respect of men of wealth and honour.’ We may see perhaps through 
these wishes the reason why Gaufridi was persecuted by the rest of the 
dens. _ The demon promised to grant him his desires, on condition that he 
would give up to him entirely his ‘body, soul, and works’; to which Gau- 
fridi agreed, excepting only en the latter the administration of the holy 
sacrament, to which he was bound by his vocation as a priest of the church. 

“From this time Louis Gaufridi felt an extreme pleasure in reading the 
magical book, and it always had the effect of bringing the demon to attend 
upon him. At the end of two or three days the agreement was arranged 
and completed, and, it having been fairly written on parchment, the priest 
signed it with his blood. The tempter then told him, that whenever he 
breathed on maid or woman, provided his breath reached their nostrils, they 
would immediately become desperately in love with him. He svon made a 
trial of the deemon’s gift, and used it so copiously that he became in a short 
time a general object of attraction to the women of the district. He said 
that he often amused himself with exciting their passions when he had no 





intention of requiting them, and he declared that he had already made more 
than a thousand victims. 

‘* At length he took an extraordinary fancy to the young Magdalen de la 
Palude; but he found her difficult of approach on account of the watchful. 
ness of her mother, and he only overcame the difficulty by breathing on the 
mother before he seduced the daughter. He thus gained his purpose; took 
the girl to the cave in the manner she had already described, and became go 
much attached to her that he often repeated his charm on her to make her 
more devoted in her love. Three days after their first visit to the cave, he 


gave her a familiar named Esmodes. Finding her now per i devoted to 
H 


is will, he determined to marry her to Belzebub, the prince of the demons; 
and she readily agreed to his proposal. He immediately called the demon 


| prince, who appeared in the form of a handsome gentleman; and she then 


renounced her baptism and Christianity, signed the agreement with her 
* * * 


| blood, and received the deemon’s mark. 


“The priest gave an account of the Sabbaths, at which he was a regular 
attendant. When he was ready to go—it was usually at night—he either 
went to the open window of his chamber, or left the chamber, locking the 
door, and proceeded into the open air. There Lucifer made his appearance, 
and took him in an instant to their place of meeting, where the orgies of the 
witches and sorcerers lasted usually from three to four hours. Gaufridi di- 
vided the victims of the Evil One into three classes ; the masqués, (perhaps 
the novices,) the sorcerers, and the magicians. On arriving at the meetin, % 
they all worshiped the dwmon according to their several ranks; the masqués 
falling flat on their faces, the sorcerers kneeling with their heads and bodies 
humbly bowed down, and the magicians, who stood highest in importance, 
only kneeling. After this they all went through the formality of denying 
God and the Saints: then they had a diabolical service in burlesque of that 
of the church, at which the Evil One served as priest in a violet chasuble; 
the elevation of the demon host was announced by a wooden bell, and the 
sacrament itself was made of unleaven bread. The scenes which followed 
resembled those of other witch-meetings. Gaufridi acknowledged that he 
took Magdalen thither, and that he made her swallow magical * characters’ 
that were to increase her love to him; yet he proved unfaithful to her at 
these Sabbaths with a multitude of persons, and among the rest with ‘a 
princess of Friesland.’ The unhappy sorcerer confessed, among other things, 
that his demon was his constant companion, though generally invisible to 
all but himself; and that he only left him when he entered the church of 
the Capuchins to perform his religious duties, and then he waited for him 
outside the church-door. 

** Gaufridi was tried before the Court of Parliament of Provence at Aix. 
His confession, the declaration of the damons, the marks on his body, and 
other circumstances, left him no hope of mercy : judgment was given against 
him on the last day of April, and the same day it was put in execution. He 
was burnt alive.” 

Very judicious oie reflections are scattered throughout Mr. 
Wright's book ; which will help the reader to a sound judgment on 
the particular case, but he will hardly be guided to a large philo- 
sophical conclusion. Narratives of Sorcery and Magic is a skilful 


| and popular selection of stories or narratives relating to the sub- 


ject, not a philosophic treatise. After a general introduction, the 
writer proceeds to give an account of the most remarkable cases of 
magic, sorcery, or witchcraft, beginning with the accusation 
against Dame Kyteler in Ireland, circa 1324, down to the trial 
and execution of Colley the sweep, for the murder of Ruth Os- 
borne, an alleged witch, about a century ago. In the earlier nar- 


| ratives, an approach is made to magic proper,—as in the notices of 


Friar Bacon, Doctor Faustus, &c.; but the reader is soon carried 


| from these apocryphal tales, in which a traditionary imagination 


overpowers the reality, to narratives of witcheraft or vulgar sor- 
cery, in which, if some ulterior object beyond the punishment 
of the black art is aimed at by the prosecution, some wicked or 
fraudulent end is often mixed up with the occult practices. 
In accomplishing his task, Mr. Wright exhibits a wide extent of 
reading, and considerable skill in abridging or reproducing it. We 
are carried to France, Germany, England, Ireland, Scotland, Spain, 
and America, by turns. We have the most remarkable trials for 
witchcraft in these countries, as well as cases in which superna- 
tural agency was only an incidental part,—as that of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, for the murder of Overbury. To those who 
have read much upon the subject, many of the trials will have 
little novelty ; their striking character rendering them well known. 
The work, however, will be found very interesting and complete, 
especially for the general reader. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The stagnation in the political world has not extended to the literary: 
the publications of the week have been more numerous than of late, with 
many books of promise, either for the interest of their subject or their pro- 
bable merit. 

The United States and Cuba: Fight Years of Change and Travel. By 
John Glanville Taylor. 

A Trip to Mexico ; or Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ramble in 1849 
50. By a Barrister. 

Nile Notes. By a Traveller. 

Memoirs of a Literary Veteran ; including Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the most distinguished Literary Characters from 1794 to 1849. By 
R. P. Gillies. In three volumes. 

Poems of Early Years, in Nine Chaplets. By a Wrangler, of Trin. 
Coll. Camb. M.A. 

Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most authentic sources. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., &e. In two volumes. 

Military Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, C.B., for many 
years a distinguished Officer commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry 
in the service of the H.E.L.C. By J. Baillie Fraser, Esq., Author of 
“Travels in Khorassan, Mesopotamia, and Kourdistan,’’ &e. In two 
volumes. 

In addition to this list, there are five fictions; to some of which we shall 
find occasion to return. ‘ Rose Douglas” is a series of sketches and tales of 
Scottish life, in the form of the autobiography of a minister's daughter. 
What we have seen of “ Fernley Manor” exhi iis Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels’s 
wonted feminine grace of manner, with more of substance in the story than 
has been usual with her. “The Confessor’ is an historical romance of the 
time of the Great Rebellion, “ after the manner” of Scott, as critics on art 
say, but a clever reproduction of his style and mode of treatment. i 

“Speculation” and “ Kenneth” are didactic or juvenile tales, which 
often contain more matter and interest than books ostensibly belonging to & 
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; lass offiction. ‘‘Speculation”’ is a Church-of-England story, show™ 
higher ¢ an old gentleman of the Establishment converted the family of an 
{ndependent neighbour, except Mr. Hughes the head, who made away with 
himself on the failure of some rash speculations. ‘ Kenneth” is a tale 
of wider range and higher interest. The picture of the retreat from 
Russia, in which the hero and his sister are involved, is painted with great 
skill and sufficient know ledge ; and indeed the whole book argues a thorough 

yaintance with Continental life. The moral of disobedience, arising from 
vanity and weakness, is too much affected by circumstances ; but “ Ken- 
neth ”’ as a story outweighs many three-volumed novels. 

Rose Douglas ; or Sketches of a Country Parish; being the Autobio- 
graphy of a Scotch Minister's Daughter. By S.R. W. In two 
volumes. * 

Fernley Manor; a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels, Author of 
“My Sister Minnie.”” In three volumes. 

The Confessor ; a Novel. In three volumes. 

Speculation. 

Kenneth ; or the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army. 
“Scenes and Characters,” &c. 


By the Author of 


There is a goodly number of new editions, with several of mark. Among 
the first, is a collected edition of the poems of the late Hartley Coleridge, 
with a memoir, and a great many posthumous pieces: this collection only 
forms part of a series w ich will contain the author's entire works, prose as 
well as poetry. ise 

The third volume of Napier’s great work is yet engaged with the prelimi- 
nary preparations which led to the British triumphs in Spain and_ the ex- 
pulsion of the French : Torres Vedras and its immediate consequences are 
the principal subjects of the volume. 

The Manual of Roman Antiquities’’ is one of the series of reprints from 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, now in course of publication. ‘ The Ca- 
lendar of the Anglican Church”’ is a very enlarged edition of a similar work 
that appeared in 1842 as an appendix to Barr's “ Anglican Church Archi- 
tecture.” It contains biographical notices of the Saints, with their em- 
blems, and other information of a mingled religious and archwological kind. 
The book is full of curious matter, and profuse in illustration. 

Poems. By Hartley Coleridge. With a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Brother. In two volumes. 

History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from 
the year 1807 to the year 1814. By Major-General Sir W. F. P. Na- 
pier, K.C.B., &e. New edition, revised by the Author. Volume III. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

The Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated, &c. 

Rudiments of Chemistry ; with Mlustrations of the Chemistry of Daily 
Life. By D. B. Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. Fourth edition: ‘ 


The British Officer ; his Position, Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges 
being a Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Warrants, 
and Memoranda, relating to the Duties, Promotion, Pay, and Allow- 
ances of the Officers in her Majesty’s Service and in that of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. With Notices of the Military Colleges, 
Hospitals, and Establishments in Great Britain, &c. By J. IL. Stocque- 
ler, Author of the ‘* Handbook of India,” &c. r 

(This volume is a handbook of the Land service, useful alike to the soldier 
or the civilian. It contains a description of the different branches of the 
Army ; an account of the position, powers, duties, and emoluments of all 
the various officers ; the cost of their commissions when purchaseable, and 
the pensions allowed to their relations ; besides various miscellaneous in- 
formation touching all sorts of affairs in which the officer may find himself 
engaged, from presentation at courts to courts-martial. A second part of the 
book is devoted to the East India Company’s Army, and contuins the same 
kind of information varied according to the nature of the case.] 

The Geological Observer. By Sir Henry T. De La Beche, C.B., F.R.S. 





By William Ramsay, M.A., &e. | 


&e., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United King- | 


dom. 
{This ample volume is based upon a former work of the author, called “ How 
to Observe in Geology”; which has long been out of print, but in its day 
gave rise to several other directions for observing. ‘The alteration of the 
title is something more than a nominal change; it extends the book from 
the individual to the general observer, showing what has been scientifically 
seen in the globe, instead of what an individual might see. It is a survey of 
geological facts throughout the world, classified according to their nature.] 
The Book of Nature; an Elementary Introduction to the Sciences of 
Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zo- 
ology, and Physiology. By Friedrich Schoedler, Ph. D. Edited from 
the fifth German edition, by Henry Medlock, F.C.S. First Division. 
Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry. 
{The subjects of this translation have been often enough presented to the 
— in various forms. 
ebig, for the author’s knowledge in the sciences of which it treats, so that 
he is able to separate “the unimportant facts and illustrations from the 
essential,” and give unity to the whole. ] 
A Week in the Isles of Scilly. By I. W. North, M.A., Chaplin. 


who wish to pronounce ancient Greek as nearly as possible like the ancients, 
The author states that the scholars of the Continent are adopting the modern 
pronunciation as the nearest approximation to the classical. ] 

The Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire. By Thomas Sternberg. 

[A glossary of words peculiar to Northamptonshire, with an essay on the 
ae superstitions of the country, preceded by a judicious essay on the 
Northamptonshire dialect. } 

The Girthood of Shakespeare's Ileroines. Tale IV. Desdemona, the 

Magnifico’s Child. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
PAMPHLET. 

A Practical Address upon Recent and Coming Events within the 
Church. By George Sandby, M.A. 

Was St. Peter ever at Rome? The substance of two Lectures delivered 
in St. John’s Catholic Church, Perth, on Sundays 2d and 9th Fe- 
bruary 1851. By Reverend J, 8. M‘Corry, M.A.P. 

Is Papal Supremacy Recognized by the Law of England? or is the 
Papal Hierarchy Legal? By a Member of the Middle Temple. 

The Question with Rome. By the Author of “Ireland's Hour.” 

Remarks on the Influence of Tractarianism, or Church Principles, 20 
called, in promoting Secessions to the Church of Rome. By the Reve- 
rend Theyre T. Smith, M.A., Vicar of Wymondham, &c, 

A Serious Expostulation with the Reverend the Vicar of 


Party Spirit. 
By George Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, &o, 


St. Peter's, Sheffield 
Third edition. 

Hints for a New Budget, at the service of any Ministry, New or Old. 
By a Member of the Free Trade Majority. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Trade, 
&e., on Tea and Corn, &c. By James Goddard, Contributor to the 
Public Journals of Papers on Free Trade with the East, &c. 

The Army Reform Wanted—Maximum of Defence, with Minimum of 
Expense. 

Considerations on the Law of Settlement and Rating, and the Relief of 
the Poor. By Lord Walsingham. 

The Hunterian Oration that would have been delivered by a Member of 
the College of Surgeons, February 1851. 

The Life of Moses, First Lawgiver of Oriental and Occidental Man- 
kind, &c. By Dr. John Lotsky. 


FINE ARTS, 

HAY'’S GEOMETRIC BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE.* 
Mr. Havy’s investigations into the principles of colour and proportion are 
already known in the world of art and science, and have given rise to no 
small amount of discussion. lis present work proceeds in extension of 
that on the Greek ideal of the human head and countenance. The funda- 
mental principle there announced is here applied to establish a theory of 
proportion for the whole human figure, and generally for the arts on 
form. 

The theory is stated by Mr. Hay as follows— 

“The author lays down as his first position, that the eye is influenced in 
its estimation of spaces by a simplicity of err similar to that which 
guides the ear in its appreciation of sounds. And the second position he 
lays down is, that the eye is guided in its estimate by direction rather than 
by distance, just as the ear is guided by number rather than magnitude of 
vibrations. Ile therefore attributes the vague and unsatisfactory inferences 
to which other methods have led, to the circumstance of length and not 
direction having been taken as the standard of comparison—to the at- 
tempted application of linear, not of angular a) a mistake come 
mitted by the author himself in some of his earlier works.” 

Acting on this hypothesis, Mr. Hay proceeds to assimilate an angular 
scale of form to the diatonic scale in music; that is, he divides the 
right angle of ninety degrees in the same proportions as produce “ the 
harmonics of sound through the spontaneous division of the string of the 
monochord.” This system he applics to the construction of “ the rec- 
tilinear skeleton of an octostyle Dorie portico, similar to that of the Par- 
thenon "’; exemplifies it in various forms of foliage ; and lastly, develops 
it as the principle of geometric beauty in the human form. (Here we 
may remark that some discrepancies occur between the text and the plates 
respecting the letters used in the illustrative examples.) Diagrams are 








| given bearing a proximate resemblance to the front and side aspects of the 


The present compilation has received the praise of | 


[A guidebook to the Seylla and Charybdis of England, for those who are ad- | 


venturous enough to go thither. If the wind be fair, the water pretty 
smooth, the tourist vigorous, accustomed to exertion, and capable of resist- 
ing the movement of the ocean, he may pass a week well enough in making 
a toil of a pleasure. Unless he is qualified for the exertion, and can com- 
mand the weather, he had better follow Mr. North at home ; for he will be 
knocked about, and may be becalmed on the sea, or weather-bound at Scilly.] 
The Rise of the Papal Power Traced, in Three Lectures. By Robert 
, Alussey, B.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
{Arevised edition of lectures read to the Professor's class, and now published 
iD consequence of the present state of affairs, for their bearing upon the 
keystone of the Romish system, the supremacy of the Pope. The character 
af the lectures is that of minute unimpassioned historical inquiry.] 
A First Series of Practical Sermons. By the Reverend Frederick Jack- 
_ &o0n, Incumbent of Parson Drove, Isle of Ely. 
{Discourses addressed to a village congregation. The chief aim of the 
her has been to enforce practical conclusions for the guidance of the 
lumblest, from some of the most striking events or sentiments of Scripture. 
The style is plain and forcible. } 
Commercial Law, its Principles and Administration, &c. By Leone 
Levi, Member of the Society for Promoting the Amendment of the 
Law, &c. Volume I. Part IT. 
{The continuation of a work whose principal and striking feature is the dis- 
play in juxtaposition of the mercantile law of different nations. } 
An Introduction to Neo- Hellenic or Modern Greck ; containing a Guide 
to its Pronunciation and an Epitome of its Grammar. By Henry 
é Corpe, Member of the College of Preceptors. : 
[Besides the purpose indicated in the title, this volume will be useful to th se 





figure: the adaptation of these is shown first to the actual skeleton, then 
to the skeleton clothed with those muscles which help to supply the ap- 
pearance of the living body ; the lines already in use sufficing to deter- 
mine the position of parts belonging solely to the external structure. The 
figures are both male and female, in the proportion of a Hercules to a 
Venus; and the same law, with modifications in harmonic ratio, is shown 
applicable to both. A reduced copy of a carefully-measured drawing 
from a female model is also given in the appendix ; and its correspondence 
with the lines of the diagram, save in a few points reasonably accounted 
for, is demonstrated by actual experiment. 

Mr. Hay cautions his readers against imagining that he assumes the 
simple practice of geometric rules of proportion to result in works of high 
art. Rules may assist creation, but they are impotent to create. We 
think he might more aptly have addressed this warning to his critics. 
That such objections have been advanced in print we are aware; but we 
doubt much whether any such notion can be taken up by a candid reader, 
willing to understand and not seeking occasion to cavil. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hay seems to us to bring forward an unfortunate analogy in 
comparing the benefit which Phidias may have derived from the science of 
proportion to the increased excellence of Pope's poetry consequent on 
“certain definite rules.” Ifthe advantage were only so great, the “ system 
of wsthetic proportion ” would not only not imply but would obstruct 
the development of high art. But, in truth, the art of design—we do not 
mean the power of conception—is far more a thing to be acquired than 
the art of poetry : its rules are stringent, in many respects next to me- 
chanical ; and any process tending the more to reduce them to certainty is 
really a service to the student. 

That Mr. Hay's theory is adequate to determine the formation of @ 
very suflicient skeleton, and thence of a perfectly allowable human figure, 
is a fact searcely to be controverted: the examples are before us to prove 
it. But when we are called upon to affirm with the weight of conviction 
that it isa discovery of the absolute truth of proportion, any swerving from 
which is inferiority by so much, we hesitate. It is admitted—as in 

* The Geometric Beauty of the Human Figure Defined. To which is prefixed, 
a System of Zsthetic Proportion applicable to Architecture and the other Formative 
Arts. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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it could not possibly be denied or concealed—that the forms given by 
this system are not universal; they themselves allow of numberless mo- 
difications. How, then, may they be established the highest? The an- 
swer is substantially—* Because they result from the assimilation of pro- 
portional to harmonic laws”: for the fundamental hypotheses, “that the 
eye is influenced in its estimation of spaces by a simplicity of propor- 
tion similar to that which guides the car in its appreciation of sounds,” 
and “that the eye is guided in its estimate by direction rather than by 
distance,” amount in fact to a synopsis of the entire theory. The question 
then arises—“ How prove this principle of assimilation to be correct?” 
the only definite reply to which appears to be, that experiment proves it 
to donee A in the highest form: and the inquirer is thrown back agai 
on his first question. Is not this, in a manner, arguing in a circle ? 

It is true that Mr. Hay traces a similarity ‘ between the physical con- 
stitution of the organs” of sight and hearing. “The optic nerve,” 
he says, after describing in gencral terms the action of sound and of 
light, 

. - - - “like the auditory nerve, ends in a carefully protected fluid, which 
is the last of the media interposed between this peculiarly subtile action and 
the nerve upon which it impresses the presence of the object from which it 
is reflected, or through which it is transmitted, and the nature of such ob- 
ject made perceptible to the mind. The eye and the ear are therefore, in 
one essential point, similar in their physiology relatively to the means pro- 
vided for receiving impressions from external nature; and accordingly, it is 
but reasonable to believe that the impressions received through these dif- 
ferent orgaus are governed by the same laws. 

“Tt shall be my endeavour to prove that this belief is well founded, by 

showing that the esthetic impressions produced by sound and by light are 
dependent on a common law of simple numerical ratio. But before proceed- 
ing to do this, I may remark, that Sir Isaac Newton was impressed with a 
similar belief as to the identity of the laws by which beauty of sound and of 
form are made perceptible. ‘ I am inclined,’ says that great philosopher, 
* to believe that some general laws of the Creator prevailed with respect to 
the agreeable or unpleasing affections of all our senses: at least the supposi- 
tion does not derogate from the wisdom or power of God, and seems highly 
consonant to the simplicity of the microcosm in general.’ ’’ 
But, while recognizing the analogy as stated, and doing homage to the 
authority of Sir Isaac Newton's suggestion, we think it will be conceded 
that the assumptive hypothesis here is such as cannot in its present state 
lead to an authoritative deduction. Mr. Hay appeals to the symmetrical 
excellence of ancient Greek sculpture, architecture, and decoration, and 
to the facts which research has collected concerning them, to prove that 
they were produced according to a known theory of proportion, After 
constructing with seven harmonic angles his diagram of the “ leading pro- 
portions” of the Parthenon portico, he observes, that even although 
actual measurement should prove these to be “only an approximation, 
yet it is sufficiently close to warrant a belief that a similar system had 
been practised by the ancient Greeks.” We submit, that previous to po- 
sitive verification of these proportions, such belief cannot be justified 
unless it shall be shown that no other geometrical process would produce 
so much as an approximation : and this is not attempted. 

In demurring to express unqualified assent to Mr. Hay’s system, we 
desire, however, to acknowledge its claims as a highly ingenious, credible, 

- and consistent theory. The work is a valuable contribution to the science 
of art ; and, if we cannot regard its positions as fully proved, we recog- 
nize in them analogy confirmed by experiment and experiment justified 
by analogy. 





DIORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND, 

The new exhibition, by the painters of the Panorama of the Nile, pre- 
sents us with views of the path of the Israelites across the Wilderness ; 
Petra, Jerusalem, and the Mediterranean coast ; and the chief associated 

ints of sacred and historic interest. This quality could not but be 
‘ound attaching in an eminent degree to the Diorama of the Holy Land ; 
and the views are attractive also for their pictorial properties. But the 
presentation of the subject demanded something more than a facile that- 
will-do kind of style. The diorama may be not less good than most of its 
rivals; but there is something jarring in its not being better—more 
earnest and studied: nor is the spectator’s sense of inappropriateness 
lessened by the matter or manner of the spoken description. We recog- 
nize that the treatment is respectable enough, but cannot feel it as 

tful to the deeper feelings which the spectator brings with him. 
The interior views of Jerusalem are, as a series, much the most satisfactory. 








MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 

for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 

aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 














Ten Weeks Week. 

of 1841-50, of 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases.......... PITTITITITI TTT 1,936 223 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 581 55 
Deberewbar WssasGs 2.000 ccccccccccccsccccecccccccccsccccccccscs 776 190 
jiseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . 1,282 113 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........0000eceeeeseee 3 41 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,972 281 

Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 614 7 

Diseases of the Kidneys, &c ‘ 90 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &.. 2.2... 66606ceeeeeeeeee ° ll 


Premature Birth . 
Atrophy........ 








BIRTHS, 

On the 27th February, at Kingscote, the Wife of Colonel Kingscote, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Sibton Park, Suffolk, the Lady of J. W. Brooke, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 27th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Lady Dorothy Nevill, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Bruges, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, R A., command- 
ng the Royal Artillery at Ceylon, of a daughter. 

On the Ist March, in Berkeley Square, Lady Alfred Paget, of a son. 

On the Ist, in Dover Street, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, of a son. 

On the 2d, in Wilton Crescent, the Viscountess Chewton, of a son and heir. 

On the 2d, at Bradfield Vicarage, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. J. E. Carter, of a 


aughter. 
On the 4th, in York Place, Portman Square, Lady Heron Maxwell, of a daughter. 
On the 4th, at Spittal House, Paxton, Berwickshire, the Lady of the Rev. W. 
Compton Lundie, of Spittal, of a son and heir. 
igen the 4th, at the Manor House, Binfield, Berks, the Wife of H. Bruxner, Esq., 
a son. 
On the Sth, at Brighton, Lady Londesborough, of a son. 











Of the 5th, at Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Laiy of Sir Miche i 
Beach, Bart., of a daughter. ' : . ’ fichsel Hicks 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th February, at Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, Edward Hugh Blake- 
ney, Esq., Staff-Surgeon in her Majesty’s Service, eldest son cf the late Major W 
A. Blakeney, to Charlotte Maria, only daughter of the late Colonel Weare, K.H_ 
A.D.C. to the Queen, and Commandant of the Provisional Battalion at Chatham, ” 

On the 25th, at Dowlish Wake, Crewe Alston, Esq., of Odell Castle, Bedfordshire 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Hugh Speke, M.A., of Wakehill, Somerset. 
Rector of Dowlish Wake and Vicar of Curry Rivell. 4 

On the 27th, at North Road, Cheshire, Charles Caulfield Moore, Esq., eldest son 
of the Rev. William Moore, Rector of Bernipstield, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Rey. George Bonner, LL.B., Incumbent of st 
James’s Church, Cheltenham. ‘ 

On the 27th, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. T. W. Mason, M.A., to Ellen 
youngest daughter of Lieutenant-General Alexander Armstrong, Green Park, Bath. 

On the 4th Mareh, at the Catholic Chapel, at Chelsea, Robert Berkeley junior 
Fsq., of Spetchley Park, Worcestershire, to Catherine, youngest daughter ‘of the 
Hon. Col. Browne, and niece of the Earl of Kenmare. 

On the 4th, at the parish-church of St. Marylebone, the Rev. Charles Paul, Vieay 
of Wellow, Somerset, to Gertrude, eldest surviving daughter of the late Johy 
Cossins, Esq., and the Hon. Elizabeth Susannah Cossins, 

DEATHS, 

On the 24th February, at Romsey, the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Thomas Noel, M.A. 
Canon of Winchester and Vicar of Romsey; in his 69th year. , 

On the 25th, in Brunton Place, Edinburgh, Elizabeth, Wife of James Burnes, Esq. 
Town-Clerk of Montrose, and mother of the late Sir Alexander Burnes. ¥ 

On the 27th, at Liscard, Cheshire, Sir John Tobin, Knt.; in his 88th year, 

On the 2d March, in Devonport Street, Sussex Square, Rachael Louisa, only 
daughter of Sir William Windham Dalling, Bart., of Earsham Hall, Norfolk. F 

On the 2d, in Halkin Street West, the Hon. Caroline Vansittart, Relict of Arthy 
Vansittart, Esq., of Shottesbrook, Berks, and sister of Lord Auckland, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man; in her 70th year. 

Cn the 3d, at Brighton, the Right Hon. Charles Earl of Harrington, Viscount 
Petersham; in his 71st year. 

On the 3d, at Park Cottage, near Uxbridge, Rear-Admiral Colin Campbell, of Ard- 
patrick, Argyleshire ; in his 64th year. 

On the 4th, in South Street, Grosvenor Square, Maria, Widow of Frederick Wil- 
liam Earl of Athlone. 

On the 5th, at Rope Hill, near Lymington, Hants, Mary, Wife of John Murray 
Gartshore, Esq., of Gartshore, Dumbartonshire, and youngest daughter of Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 5th, at Thirsk, John Bell, Esq., M.P.; in his 41st year. 








y r 
MILITARY GAZETTE, 

Apmiratty, Feb. 26,—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Sec. Commandant A. H. 
Gordon to be Col. Commandant, vice Fergusson, retired on full-pay; Lieut.-Col. 
H. Mitchell to be Col. Sec. Commandant, vice Gordon, promoted ; Capt. and Brevet 
Major C. Fegen to be Lieut.-Col. vice Mitchell, promoted; First Lieut. A. J. B. 
Hambly to be Capt. vice Fegen, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. G. Le Hurdy Burlton to be 
First Lieut. vice Hambly, promoted. 

March 3.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. W. R. Searle to be Capt. vice 
Brittain to half-pay; Sec. Lieut. E. D. Thelwall to be First Lieut. vice Searle, prom. 

War-orrick, March 7.—2d Drag. Guards—Lieut. H. H. Howell, from the 1th 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Hibbert, appointed to the Ist Foot. 15th Light Drags, 
—Lieut. H. H. Barber, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieat. vice Howell, appointed to the 
2d Drag. Guards. Ist or Grenadier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. H. H. M. 
Percy to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice J. Dixon, who retires; Ensign 
and Lieut. J. Evelyn to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Percy. Ist Foot— 
Lieut. L. Hibbert, from the 24 Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Barber, appointed to 
the 15th Light Drags. 5th Foot—Capt. W. R. L. Bennett, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Capt. vice F. Ashpitel, who exchanges; Licut. F. W. L’Estrange, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Bennett, who retires. 7th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. 'W. Monck to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Wilson, who retires; Ensign R. W. Thomas, from the St. Helena 
Regt. to be Lieut. by pur. vice Monck; Lieut. T. B. Speedy to be Adjt. vice Monck, 
prom. 18th Foot—Ensign G. A. Elliott to be Lieut. by pur. vice Farrer, who retires. 
34th Foot—Lieut. M. G, Best to be Capt. by purchase, vice SirG.!Douglas, Bart. who 
retires ; Ensign A. T. L. Chapman to be Lieut. and Adjt. by purchase, vice Best, pro- 
moted. 48th Foot—Lieut. 8. J. Maclurcan to be Capt. by purchase, vice Adam, who 
retires ; Ensign F. J, Castle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Maclurean. 57th Foot— 
Lieut. R. A. Logan to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ashton, who retires; Ensign G. J. 
Forsyth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Logan. 74th Foot—Lieut. J. Jago to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice W. C. Bruce, who retires; Ensign P. Philpot to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Jago, 81st Foot—Major H. Farrant to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Miller, who retires ; Capt. the Hon. R. A. G. Dalzell to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Farrant; Lieut. F. Lepper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dalzell; Ensign W. E. 
Todd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lepper. 91st Foot—Lieut. W. R. Annesley, 
from the 97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cole, promoted to an Unatt. yom ay > 

lst West India Regt.—Lieut. E. Bagenall, from half-pay of the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
to be Lieut. vice Ross, promoted to an Unatt. Company. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Ensign G. L. Studdart to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Lavers, who retires. 

Unattached.—Lieut. the Hon. E. S. Plunkett, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. 
without purchase ; Lieut. A. Rutherford, from 76th Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. F. Abbott, C.B. late of Bengal Engineers, (Lieut.-Governor of 
the East India Company's Military Seminary at Addiscombe,) to have the local and 
temporary rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army while so employed. 

Orrick or OrpNnaxcr, March 5.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. J. F. Cator 
to be Capt. vice Low, retired on full-pay ; First Lieut. J. F. L. Baddeley to be Se- 
cond Capt. vice Cator; Sec. Lieut. H. M. G. Purvis, to be First Lieut. vice Baddeley. 

ApmrraLry, March 4.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet J. B. Colwell to be 
Second Lieutenant. 





, 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 4. 

PartNersmips Dissoivep.—Flintoft and Lister, Whitby, shipowners—Humphries 
and Co. Skinner Street, carpet-manufacturers—G. and W. Pearson, Liverpool, wine- 
dealers—W. and J. Baird, Denmark Street, Pentonville, drapers—Crosley and Gals- 
worthy junior, Emerson Street, Southwark, engineers—W. and J. Clegg, Manchies- 
ter, grocers—Dickson and Overbury, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, attornies—Bat- 
ters and Co. St. John’s Wharf, Westminster, coal-merchants ; as far as regards G. 
G. Morton —Whaley and Gerard, Ince within Mackerfield, Lancashire, coal-miners ; 
as far as regards F. S. Gerard—Sharpley and Co. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers— 
Shackleton and Atkinson, Leeds, pv Komment he omer ~P. and E. Seville, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Ash and Co. Upper Thames Street, iron-merchants ; 
as far as regards A. J. Swift—Stabler and Paton, Mancheste7, tallow-chandlers 
Whitehead and Co. Blackburn, machine-makers; as far as regards Joshua White- 
head—Saunders and Co. Plymouth, hemp-merchants—Patison and Co. Edinburgh, 
drapers. 

el Joux Surtn, Victoria Street, Islington, builder, to surrender March 
11, April 11: solicitors, Tucker and Steavenson, Sun Chambers, Threadneedle Street; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Strect — James LonERaAGAN, Cambridge 
Terrace, Islington, corn-dealer, March 13, April 11: solicitor, Butler jun. Tooley 
Street; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Witiiam Taytor, Creek Koad, 
Deptford, shipwright, March 13, April 10: solicitor, Staniland, Bouverie Street; 
official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Epwarp Emerton, Wavendon, 
Buckinghamshire, innkeeper, March 14, April 14: solicitors, Barron and Clarke, 
Bloomsbury Square ; Greene, Ampthill; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—WiLtiam Wrecer, Crutchedfriars, merchant, March 15, April 14: solicitors, 
Marten and Co. Commercial Sale-rooms ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Rvpotpn Mo.KkeNtrx, Minories, shoe-manufacturer, March 18, April 15: 
solicitor, Letts, Bartlett's Buildings; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court 
Henry Epwarps Tuompson, Long Acre, India-rubber-bath-manufacturer, March 
18, April15: solicitors, Prichard and Collette, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Tuomas Dennis, Lowestoft, builder, March 19, April 15: 
solicitors, Overton and Hughes, Old Jewry; Seago, Lowestoft; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Wri1am Puts, Warwick, builder, March 17, 
April 14: solicitors, Taylor, Great James Street; Motteram and Co. Birmingham , 
official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Tuomas Grirrirns, Darlaston, stone- 
mason, March 18, April 16: solicitors, Duignam and Hemmant, W alsall ; Smith, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Jonn Brownsorp, Notting- 
ham, butcher, March 21, April 11: solicitor, Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee. 
Bittleston, Nottingham—Epwin Unirr, Mickleton, Gloucestershire, cattle-dealer, 
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March 


Packwood, Chelteniam; official assignee, Miller, 





8, April 15: solicitor, V 
Maseh dons and Henry Svker, Birkenhead, carpet-dealers, March 13, April 10: 
ofc Bird, Liverpool—Hexry Cuanirs, Manchester, flour-dealer, 


cial assignee, 
poe 21, April 10: 
Manchester. 

DrvipENDSs. 
March 27, Jones 
Hardwick Place, 
timber-merchant — M arch | 
March 25, Kyrke, Glascoed, Denbighshire, limeburner. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 

eeting.—March 26, J. B. and G. A. Pillin, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, 
sword-cutlers— March 25, Smith, Kent Piace, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger— 
March 97, Cranwell, Ely, potato-merchant—March 25, Baines, Camden New Town, 
} ’ March 25, Blain, Liverpool, stationer—March 26, Cousins, Wolver- 
March 38, ‘Trent, 


solicitor, Dearden, Manchester; official assignee, Mackenzie, 


—March 27, Baines, Camden Road, Camden New Town, linen-draper 

, Elizabeth Street, Hans Vlace, victualler—March 25, Pottinger, 
Commercial Road East, wine-merchant —March 26, Fawcett, Hull, 
27, Holley, Norton St. Philip, Somersetshire, miller— 


- er— 
ny coachbuilder—March 27, Firth, Leeds, linen-draper 
Sherborne and Y eovil, draper. z i 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs. Hall, Kington, Herefordshire, miller; Sec ond 
div. of 1jd. any Thursday 3 ¢ hristice, Birmingham—Davies, Times Wharf, coal- 
merchant ; second div. of 3s. 6d. March 10, or the twosubsequent Mondays ; Cannan, 
Birchin Lane- Honiball, Ingram Court, Fenchureh Street, anchor-manufacturer ; 
tirst div. of 2s. upon the new proofs, March 10, or two subsequent Mondays; 
Cannan, Birchin Lane- Gar'ick, Charterhouse Square, woollen-warehouse man; first 
div. of 4s. 33d. any Wednesday ; Ww hitmore, Basinghall Street —Leigh, Liverpool, 
merchant; first div. of 3$d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

ScoTcH SEQUESTRATIONS. Cleland, Glasgow, iron-founder, March 10, 31—Mae- 
kenzie, Hemsdale, Sutherlandshire, fish-curer, March 8, 29—Steven, Glasgow, rope- 


maker, March 8, 29—Menzies, Oban, Argyleshire, March 12, April 2. 


Friday, Mare h 7. 
Dixon and Riley, Shuttleworth, Lancashire, mill-for- 
eers—J. and T, Dreaper, Liverpool, cora-merchants— Brown and Pipe, Manchester, 
vowellers—Steel and Co. Market Street, Paddington, engineers —Pickard and Co. 
Jeeds, cut-nail-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Myers—Lawson and Co, Wap- 
ping, chain-dealers— Ollerenshaw and Ilobson, Manchester, hatters—Bertwistle and 
cockshotts, Great Harwood, Lancashire, joiners— Eccles and Collison, Ormskirk, 
hrewers—Holdernesse and Fr rt, Salemoor, Cheshire, chemists—Colls and Shaw, 
High Street, Camberwell, house-decorators— Harding and Co. Brampton, Cumber- 
land, brewers; as far as regards J. Sewell—Dinning and Burnett, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, land-agents— Evans and Grimes, Stone, Staffordshire, ironmongers—Sproxton 
and Wrigglesworth, Great Driffield, millers —Hayec« and Co. Birmingham, mathe- 
matical-instrument-makers— Losh and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron-manufactur- 
ers ; as far as regards I. L. Bell—Corner and Champion, Paul Strect, Finsbury, shoe- 
manufacturers—Debenham and Smith, Wigmore Street, haberdashers—J. and T. 
Woodhams, Seaford, Sussex, brewers— Kightly and Maidlow, Acacia Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, plumbers—Bramall and Hanson, Stockport, cotton-spinners—Lyons 
and Wilson, Bow Common, tar-distillers—Cowell and Skelton, Wakefield, linen- 
drapers—Weston and Scowen, Noble Street, warchousemen— Norton and Co. Pem- 
prev, Carmarthenshire, iron-mastcrs; as far as regards J. Norton—The West of 
Scotland Guarantee Association. 

Baykrvurtrcy Surersrpep.—Joseru Hare 
Road, coal-merchant. 

Bankruptcies ANNULLED.— Tuomas Picker Henxitncs, Wyndham Road, Cam- 
berwell, dealer in wine—Cuit Treriow, Leeds, iunkeeper—Doninpa ANN Burner. 

Bawxevrts.— WILLIAM Srorror, Southampton, upholsterer, to surrender March 
15, May 3: solicitors, Marten and Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Ba- 
dinghall Street —Witt1am Coven, Joan Street, Fitzroy Square, pianoforte-maker, 
March IM, April 25: solicitor, Adams, George Street, Mansionhouse ; official assig- 
ace, Whitmore, Basinghall Stiect—‘Tnomas Bircu, Broseley, Shropshire, coalmas- 
ter, March 17, April 14: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assig- 
nee, Whitmere, Birmingham—Arsoitp Peaxcts Witte and Grorcrk Henry Wit- 
sox, Hull, merchants, March 26, April 16: solicitor, Sidebottom, Hull; official as- 
signee, Carrick, Hull—Win.uiim Warkrr, Howden, Yorkshire, sacking-manufac- 
turer, April 2, 23: solicitors, Porter, Howden; Wells and Co. Hull; official assig- 
nee, Carrick, Hull—Jonn Horrocks, Liverpool, coal-merchant, March 20, April 17: 
sylicitor, Yates, Liverpool; oflicial assiguee, Turner, Liverpool—Hvucu Bocwanan 
McMittan and Roper Service Winson, Preston, drapers, March 18, April 16; 
solicitor, Cobbett, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.— March 28, Hunt, Brentford Butts, builder— March 28, Hobbs, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, tailor — March 31, Jacques, Tottenham Court Road, wax-chandler 

-March 31, Lawrence, Ealing, grecer— March 28, Young and Co. Calcutta, mer- 
ebants—March 28, Lopez, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant— March 28, M‘Leod, 
«oleman Street Buildings, merchant— March 51, Harrison, New Broad Street, wine- 
merchant—March 28, Edwards, Upper Stamford Street, corn-merchant—March 28, 
J. B. and G. A. Pillin, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, sword-cutlers— March 28, 
M. and L. Rowlandson, Whitechapel Road, drapers—April 1, Arundell, Titchtield, 
ifampshire, brewer—April 5, Galloway, St. John Stre brush-manufacturer—April 
!, Bensusan and Brandon, Walbrook Buildings, merchants—April 3, Billings, Har- 
low, Essex, victualler—April 1, Behnes, Osnaburgh Street, marble-merchant—April 
3, Cockburn, New Broad Strect, merchant— April 1, Bond, Bow Lane, ale-merchant 

April 3, Clark junior, Bury St. Edmund's, innkeeper—April 1, Veals, Uffeulme, 
Devonshire, baker—March 31, Perkin, Uttoxeter, timber-merchant—March 29, 
Sampson, Sheffield, spirit-merchant—March 29, Hutton, Sheffield, grocer—March 
23, Gibson, York, ironmonger— March 28, Broadbent, Halifax, draper. 

Ceetiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 1, Penfold, Marlborough Place, Old Kent Road, grocer—April 1, 
Davis, Union Street, Berkeley Square, distiller—April 1, Shipley, Market Rov, Ox- 
ford Market, corn-dealer—April 1, Bickerton jun. Bread Street, hat-manufacturer 
March 29, Valler, Portsea, builder—March 28, Godbolt, College Place, King’s Road, 
——— April 1, Binns, Barnsley, iron-founder— March 28, Jeffryes, Eltham, 
inaitster, 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—Pattenden, Oxford, woollen-draper; second div. 
of 6jd. on Thursday next, and the three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Reeves, Maidstone, upholsterer; second div. of 6d. on Thursday next, and 
the three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Sutterby, Stoke Ferry, 
Norfolk, grocer; second div. of 9d. on Thursday next, and three subsequent Thurs- 
days; Graham, Coleman Strect—Blackman, Cranbrook, grocer; second div. of 1s. 
$#. on Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Marshall, Birchin Lane, merchant; sixth div. of id. on Thursday next, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street Thompson, Piccadilly, linen- 
draper ; first div. of 4s. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, 
\bchurch Lane—Millea and Cradock, Stockton-on-Tees, sail-cloth-manufacturers ; 
first div. of 1s. 5d. on new proofs, March 8, and two subsequent Saturdays; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Miller, Stockton-on-Tees, sail-cloth-manufacturer; first 
div. of 5\d. March 8, and two subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Wise, Conduit Street South, Paddington, plumber; first div. of 5}d. March 8, and 
two subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court --Balcombe, Cannon Street, 
re-broker; first div. of ls. 9d. March 8, and two subsequent Saturdays; Ed- 
is, Sambrook Court—Heeler, Canterbury, dealer in glass; second div. of 
‘/d. March 8, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Jones, Manchester Street, chemist; first div. of 3}¢. March 8, and two subsequent 
Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court --Potter, New Bond Street, haberdasher ; se- 
cond div. of 2d. March 8, and two su quent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court 
—Peake, Crickdale, Wilts, draper; first div. of ls. 3d. March 8, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Graves, Snaith, innkeeper; first div. 
of Id. any day on or after the 4th of March; Young, Leeds —Watson, Gateshead, 
bookseller; third and final diy. of 34 in addition to 5s. 10d. previously paid), 
March 8, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Steele, Dur- 
ham, grocer ; first div. of 4s. 4d. March 8, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, New- 
castle-u on-Tyne—Hornsby and Mould, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, builders; first div. 
of 5s. 8d. (being in part of first div. of 20s. previously ce , on the separate es- 
tate of G. Hornsby, March 8, or any subsequent Saturd ) Saker, Neweastle-upon- 
") ne—Aydon and Ferguson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocers; second and final div. 
of 6|d. (in addition to 2s. 2d. previously declared), March 8, or any subsequent Sa- 
turday; Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Goodwin, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer ; 
hrst div. of 1s. 11d. and 7-16ths of a penny, any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester 
wae, Manchester, haberdasher; first div. of ls. 7\d. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, 
- anchester—T hompson, Manchester, agent; first and final div. of 5}d. any Tues- 
day; Mackenzie, Manchester—Ireland aud Co. Lancast« r, and Bond, Trinidad, mer- 
chants ; seventh div. of 1d. and 13-l6ths of a penny, March 18, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. : . 

. Scotcu SkQuEsrRATIONS.— Young, Glasgow, victualler, March 12, April 2—Welsh, 
ey shawl-manufacturer, March 13, April 2—Rowan, Glasgow, tobacconist, 

arch 13, April 3— M‘Nab, Port Bannatyne, innkeeper, March 13, April 3. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.| Monday | Tuesday. Wednes 





Thurs. | Triday. 





















8 per Cent Consols ......-ececesesecees! 4 96) 6} 968 96, 
Ditto for Account 96 964 96} 9) | (96 
3 per Cents Reduced . 97 7 97} 979 | 
3} per Cents ....... ° 99 9 9 99 99 
Long Annuities —_ 7 7 73) 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. —_— |} 2153 214 

India Stock, 10} per Cent.... 262 264 264) —_— shut 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem . +. 50pm.| 47 51 49 52 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent ..........+6+ 54 pm. of ji 32a iee= 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 












































































Austrian... Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 106 
Helgian .. 91h Mexican 5 — uu 
Ditto .... || Michigan ........... t— — 
Brazilian ... 93 | Mississippi Sterling 46— a 
Buenos Ayres . 5a} | New York (1858 i5— 1 
Chilian...... los Oblo ...... ove . 106 
Danish .. 75} } Pennsylvania s=— SS 
Dutch (Ex 5s) } Peruvian.. Ah m4 
BGO occ val | Portuguese. . 5 — } 89 
French 581.50c, | Ditto. .... a— | — 
- —— | Russian 5 — litjexd 
Indiana (Sterling 77 Spanish 5 — | 19) 
Illinois _ Ditto eeee a= 3s 
Kentucky | Ditto | Passive) } “a 
Louisiana (Sterling) ......! 5 — | 90exd. | Ditto (Coupons | v 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... s$— j $s Venezuela Active........+.+ ° 31} 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ritcwars— | Banxs— 
Caledonian........+++ ecccvcvees 13) | Australasian . ........se+eees eee uM 
Edinburgh and Gla 375 British North American 424 
Eastern Counties 7 Colonial ......cscececees 12 
Great Northern ........200seee0 1s} Commercial of London. . 253 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 4s London and Westminster 27 
Great Western .....0scceeeee | 91g | London Joint Stock .... 17% 
Hull and Selby -| 102exd. | National of Ireland. . — 
-| 6 ) National Provincial . — 
} 83 Provincial of Ireland . . ° 43} 
London Brighto: past 95} Union of Australia . uM 
London and Blackwall.......... | Siexd Union of London ... «6.6.5 0000 12§ 
London and North. western 1sl} Mines— 
Bidtand coscccceccces } 65exd DD wkebhed eadeccacescooeose — 
North British . eeee lo Krazilian Imperial......... —_— 
Scottish Central.... . 1) Ditto (St. John del Rey nti 
South-eastern and Dover } 27} Cobre Copper. .......++. 33 
South-westerm .....6.esese« +++] D0Pexd MiscELLAN BoUs— 

York, Neweastle, and Berwick. . 22} Australian Agricultural......... 15 
York and North Midland ....... 27exd Camada, ....secscerees 46 
Docks— General Steam ..... occcecoveces 254 
East and West India 142 Peninsular and Uriental Steam.. | 70 
London ......+++ eee 115) Royal Mail Steam ........+.+0+ rary 
Bt. Katherine .......secscccees | 74} South Australian ........seeeee | 2 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the 
Saturday, the Ist day of March Isd1 
BR DEPARTMENT 
) Government Debt........+++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........ : 2,954,900 
in and Bullion ’ 


week ending on 






Notes issued ...ssesesere 

















Gold ¢ 
Silver Mulligd, ccc rcscessceeee 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .......++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities in- 
OSE cccscecccces ‘ eocee 954 | clading Dead Weight Annuity: £14,145,696 
Public Deposits’ ... Ait | Other Securities....... seesces 13,174,857 
Other Deposits....... wy | Notes ndenaunes sanee 8,536 665 
Seven Day and other bil . 96 | Gold and Silver Coin ...... 676,151 
£36,533,399 £26 533,399 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 






























BULLION. Per oz METALS Per ton. 
| Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 0 
| Fore ign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 510 0.. 0 00 
} eee 0 11] . Lead, British Pig..... 17 10 © .. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ 05 Stecl, Swedish Keg... 1415 0.. 0 @ O 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 7. 
s 8 ‘. ‘ . 5 
Wheat, R.N Rye.....00-. 2tow Maple..... 27 to 29 | Oats, Feed .. 15tolé 
ine Barley . 7-18 White .... 22—24 Fine .. 16-17 
Old Malting... 22—24 Boilers Poland ... 17-18 
White 7 Malt, Ord. .. 44—46 | Beans, Ticks Fine .. 18—19 
Fine ....... 3740 Fine ...... 46 —50 Old ,...... 35—27 Potato.... 20—21 
Super. New. 40 —44 | Peas, Hog.... 23—25 Indiaa Corn. 25—30 Fine .. 2122 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending March I, 
Wheat ... 37s. 74. | Rye oo 238. Td.| Wheat .... 360. 11d. | Rye. .....200 24s. 4%, 
9 | Beans .. 236«C« Barley ..... 22 7 | Beams ...... 2 63 
4 Peas 2.0.0. 206«” Oate ..c..5. 16 O | Peas.cecess -3 6 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
to 43s Jutter—RBest Fresh, l4s. Od. per doz. 
37 — 40 Carlow, 4/. 6s. to 4/. 10s, per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 34 Bacon, Irish . to 48. 
Norfolk and Stockton 30 — 32 Cheese, Cheshire . — #0 
American 1 3 Derby Plain — 
Canadian —2 Hams, York ... egecaceabeons — 76 


21 : 60 
Bread, 5}4. to 7d. the dlb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 6d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


Newoate axnp Leapenmaty.* Smirurieco.* Heap or Carruz at 











s.d sa sd d sa SuITurieen. 
Reef... 2 ito 2 8to3 0 ito3 3s Friday Mondar, 
Mutton 2l0—3 2—310 4—4 5 Beasts. S41 ..... 3,347 
Veal... 210—3 4—4 0 2-4 Sheep . 3, 

Pork.. 2 §8—3 0—3 8 6—4 2 Calves, 3 3 
Lamb,. 0 0v—0 0-0 0 0o— o—0 0 Pigs... 300 . 350 
* To sink the offal, per 5 1d 
Hors WooL 
Kent Pockets .... T0s.to 84s. Down and half-bred Hogs per tb. 12d. to 134d 
Choice ditto...... si — 140 | Wether and Ewe...... soe TL — B25 
Sussex ditto. . 66 — 80 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 

— 126 ‘Pine Combing.. . oece logy — Lib 


Parnham ditto .........65 «+ 98 





of 36 Trusses 
Smrrnrieco 


MAY AND STRAW Per Load 


CuMBERLAND Warrecuartt. 






Hay, Good... .... eeccecesce Tia. Od GOk: sacccaccce - %8s. to 77s «ss 6B, to TSe, 
Inferior ....... ° A CB iccrccccecese 08 — SS .. + © —@ 
New .... . O — O aesese sree O — OD aes esece o-— 0 

Clover.. = BE nrcccccece 738 = 8 . . . % —s 

Wheats — 30 .. 2 — 27 ° . 3 — 2 





GROCERIES. 







OILS, COALS, CANDLES 
Rape Oil. ......... -.»-perewt. £113 6 Bohea, fine...perib.* Os. 1d. to Os. 34. 
Refined . eee see 1 0 jongou, fine ........ . i —i1 6 
Linseed Oil...... esosges OWS DO Svuchong, tine »- 13s =—3 6 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... perl000 9 lo ¥ * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 76s. to 106s, 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d Good Ordinary ......++.++ — 52a. 
Ovals, Hetton...... . 0 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 29s. 10}4. 
TOS seccccccccscccssseccesee OU f West ludia Molasses..... 13s. Ud, to 15s 6d, 
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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — The 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, 
that the FIRST CONCERT of this Season will take place, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay Evenino next, the 
10th ‘instant. Programme: Sinfonia in D, (No. 2,) Mozart ; 
Septett, Op. 20, (for violin, viola, violoncello, contrabasso, 

e bassoon, and horn,) Beethoven ; ; Overture, (Oberon,) 
Weber ; Sinfonia in C minor, (No. 1,) Mendelssohn ; Overture, 
(Leonora Fidelio,) Beethoven, ‘Vocal Performers: Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Leckey, and Mr, Whitworth. Conductor, Mr. 
Costa. To commence at 8 o'clock. Subscription for the sea- 
son, 4l. 4s, ; single tickets, ll. 1s.; double tickets, 1/. 10s. ; and 
triple tickets, 2/. 5s. Tickets to be had of Messrs. ‘Avpison and 
Co. 210, Regent Street. 


Now OPEN.—TOURISTS’ GALLERY. 


—Her Majesty's Concert Room, Haymarket.—MR. 
CHARLES MARSHALL'S GREAT MOVING DIORAMA, 
illustrating the GRAND ROUTES of a TOUR eae GH 
EUROPE, is now exhibited Daily at 3 and 8 
Admission, One Shilling. Stalls, Reserved Seats,and P 
Boxes, may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’ 8 Royal Librar 
Old Bond Street, and at the Box-office of the Tourists’ 


JOR PORT LYTTELTON, CAN ‘TER. 
BURY SETTLEMENT, and other PoRTS in NEW 
ZEALAND, the first-class Passenger Ship DOMINION, 584 
tons register, lying in the East India Docks, Chartered and 
Provisioned by the Canterbury Association, to sail on the 8th 
May. Rates of passage—Chief Cabin, (a whole cabin between 
decks,) 421. ; Second Cabin, 25/.; Steerage, 16l. For freight, 
ssage, or further information, * apply to Friay and Co, 157, 
Fenchurch Street; J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to 
Frepericx Youno, Manager of Shipping for the Canterbury 
Association, 74, Cornhill. 
























Chartered by the Canterbury Association, and appointed to 
Sail from the Port of London on Tuesday 8th April, 
OR CANTERBURY, NELSON, AND 
NEW PLYMOUTH, Ble W ZEALAND, the fine Passe n- 
ger Ship LABUAN, A l, 
India Docks. Wa.rer oe 
to Canterbury, Provisiv: 
cluded ; Each Person 14 










TT. 

Medici ine, and Medical Sonadete, c-. 
rs old and upwards—Chief Cabin, 
421.; Second Cabin, 25/.; Steerage, 16/. Children under l4 
one-half. This ship has superior accommodations, and will 


take out a Clergyman, an Elementary Schoolmaster, and an 
experienced Surge on. For freight, passage, or further infor- 
mation, apply to J. Srayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to 
Firpy and Co. 157, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Committee, 
FREDERICK YOUNG, Manager of Shipping £ 
a Office of the Canterbury "Association, 7 74, Cornhill, 








Us IVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wepnespay 2d Arrit 





Next the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the fol- 


lowing departments— 
EXAMINERSHIPS. 
ARTS. Sacantes, Presenr Exawivens 





One in Classics a sadendes £150 T. B. Burcham, Esq. M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and | 15 50 { ge Prof. Heaviside, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy / B. Jerrard, Esq. B.A. 


ra 
Two in Logic, Moral, and } sof Re v.H. Alford, M.A. 
Intellectual Philosophy . } T. B. Burcham, Esq. M.A 
One in Chemistry ° 50 Prof. Graham, M.A. F.R.S 
One in the French Language 20 C.J. Delille, Esq. 
One in the German Langu 20 Rey. A. Walbaum 
Two in the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament, the | 
Greek Text of the New) 50 
Testament, and Sc ~— | 
History . 
MEDIC INE. 
One in the Practice of Me- | 
. s 





{ mov. W. Drake, M.A. 
=. Prof. Gotch, M.A. 


150 { Alexander Tweedie, Esq 
M.D. PRS 
. 150 J. Hodgson, Esq. F.R.S 
nd Phy \ 15 50 Pr — ssor Sharpey, M.D 
us. 





and } 
Anatomy 
One in Midwifery and the ) { 
Diseases of Women and > 100) Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
Infants .... ! ( 
One in Materia Me dica a and i 100 | Jonathan m reira, Esq 
Pharmacy of M.D. F 
The present Examine rs are cligibie, and intend to offer 
themselves for reelection. 
Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before the 26th of March. By order of the Senate, 
Somerset House, March5,1851. R.W.ROTHM AN, Re gistrar. 


yOonomic LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairmw. 
Advantages—‘ The lowest rates of Premium on the M ttua 
System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Y 
The oom ae 74,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 624/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 
The Assurance Fund execeds 1,000,0007. Income 180,0002. 
per Annum. 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 
For partic ulars apply *. ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
. New Bridge Stree t, Blac kfriars 


NPESSRS. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 


PALETOT. This garment exemplifies in its character- 
istics the general excellence and moderate prices observed 
th gh the Establis! nt. 

DRESS for EVENING or MORNING WEAR has its al- 
lotted space. 

UNIFORMS—Naval, Military, and Diplomatic, present, in 
their department, the unusual aspect of fair prices for cash. 

ROBES—Municipal, Clericat, &c. have se — rooms, and 
are placed on the same fo ting ‘with the abov 

BOYS’ CLOTHING—This is a new Gepnetanent, wherein 
provision is also made for the display of much elegance and 
economy 

THE % ITY ESTABLISHMENT corresponds with the 
above, and is at 22, CORNHILL, the entrance to the Shipping 
Departme nt being in Change Alley. 

NICOLI TOGA can be used either as a cloak for the 
shoulders o' rapper for the knees ; it is registered 6 ¢ 
Vict., cap. 65, and can be hadin London only, of H. J. 
NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, PALETOT 
TEES, and MANUFACTURERS of CLOTH, 
REET from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, © 
TION—Many have assumed the use of the word “ Pale- 
tot, ” but Messrs. Nicoll are the sole patentees of the design 
and material (in winter or summer substances employed in 
the manufacture of this inexpensive and Seaeneneany article 
of costume. ICI ON PARLE FRANCAI 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 

«UL SIL PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL. 


. Aral : 

IVERIES.—As unusual preparations 
are now being made in most families for the approach - 

ing season, Messrs. NICOLL are now ready to submit esti- 
mates for prices (and drawings where a change is considered 
to be desirable) for a full supply of this branch of their busi- 
ness ; such will present all the advantages for which the other 
departments have now for a long period induced much pub- 
ic favour.—H. J. and D. Nicos, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill, 


i Proe ssor Carpenter, M.D. 
100) F.RS. 









































ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIR- 
MINGHAM.—The Governors of this School are about to 
appoint a Gentleman to teach the German Language to the 
Senior Classes of the School. A native of Germany, of the 
Protestant faith, who speaks English fluently, and has gra- 
duated at an University or studied Classical Philology else- 
where, will be preferred. The average time of attendance at 
the School will be from two to three hours a day. The Salary 
will be 100/. per annum. Gentlemen who desire to become 
Candidates for the appointment, are requested to send their 
Applications and Testimonials to me on or before the 3lst day 
of March instant. The School is under the superintendence 
of the Rev. E. H. Gifford, the Head Master. Further particu- 

lars may be obtained on application to me. 

J. W. WHATELEY, Secretary to the Governors. 
King Edward's School, March 10th, 1851. 





FFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE.— Exhibitors having in some cases al 
tothe Contractors to be allowed ae copies 72 
own Illustrations on Steel, in Lithography, or Coloured 
Engravings, to be bound up with the Official Illustrated 
Catalogue, as near as practicable to the description of 
their productions, Messrs. Spicer and Clowes beg to 
state that, where such Engravings or Plans have been 
approved of by the Executive Committee, they have 
agreed to insert them. 

SPICER BROTHERS, } Joint Contractors to the 
W. CLOWES and SONS, Royal Commission, 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park. 





Under Patronage of Royalty and the Authority of the nae 


ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


k* A certain remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary ies 
gans ; in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the ‘most positive 
indication), they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in 
Winter ‘ough, the y have never been known to fail. Prepared 
and sold in boxes, Is. 1}d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d, 
each, by Tuomas Kearine, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London; sold by all Chemists. 


. y ’ - r 
T° LADIES.—ROWLANDS’ KALY- 

DOR for the Skin and Complexion, by its action on the 
pores and minute secretory vessels of the Skin, expels all 
impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to inflam- 
mation, and thus effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pim- 
ples, spots, freckles, discolourations, and other cutaneous vi- 
sitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
render it indispensible in every toilet. Beware of spurious 
* Kalydors”’ for sale. The words ** Rowland’s Kalydor” are 
on the wrapper of the genuine article. Price 4s. 6d. and 
&s. 6d. per bottle.—Seld by the Proprictors, at 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


] OLLOWAY’S 





















PILLS A WONDER- 
FUL REMEDY FOR BAD DIGESTION, BILIOUS 
COMPLAINTS, and SICK HEADACHE rhomas Goodman, 
of Baker Street, had for many years suffered from bad diges- 
tion and frequent bilious attacks, and was very seldom free 
from severe sick headaches. He had consulted the most emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons of the Metropolis, but could 
derive no permanent relief from their remedies ; at last, tired 
out by their ill success, he resorted to the use of Holloway’s 
Pills; which have so renovated his system and strengthened 
his constitution, that he now does not suffer from either bile, 
indigestion, or headache, but enjoys the best of health. 
Sold by all Vendors of Medicines, and at Professor Hotto 

war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
LADY'S 


Que NE PLUS ULTRA I 
DRESSING-CASE—MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, 
tout a DRESSING-CASE which meets with 
us combining elegance , convenience, and 
economy It contains every requisite, made in the most 
finished manner of first-rate materials, with silver fittings, 
and the price isonly 5/. 5s. Mecut’s Dressing-Cases are not 
flashy-looking articles, made up for sale without regard to 
reputation. When quality is justly estimated, they are the 
estin London. The same thing may be said of his other 
manu actures.—4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurch St 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
4% STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected more extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu- 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as 
Itrass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in Wooden 
HBedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow 
them to fitupa variety, both in Polished Birch and Maho- 
gany, of Four-post,Canopy, and French, and also of Japanned 
Redste ads—in fact, to ke y sort of Bedstead 
that is made. They have also a general assortment of Furni- 
ture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedst« as well as 
Bedding. Without attempting to compete with the prices at 
which the lowest class of furniture is sold, and which is fit 
for no useful purpose, their new Stock will be found to be 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the last thirty years, been so successfully extended, 
and the goods, whether ofa plain and simple pattern or of a 
handsomer and more expensive character, are of » ell-seasoned 
materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 
Son's List of Bedding, containing full particular of Weights, 
Sizes, and Prices of ¢ y description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on applic ation to their Fac tory, 196,(opposite the Chapel,) 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


YE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully 
inform their customers that their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready forselection. In silver-plated the prices are 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, 

London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 

. . ‘bop sTpopTrem»ndr: " 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
14 years ago by WILI M 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Me Elkington and Co. is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 

possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
s 
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Tea Spoons, per dozen. .....+.++ Se acco BB scene 
Dessert Forks — cvee 30 5a 58 
Dessert Spoons, 30 56 62 
Table Forks pe 40 65 75 
Table Spoons . 40 70 7 





Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candle stic ks, &e. at ‘propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 





process. 
YHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT 
/ PLATED. Fiddle. Thread. King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, fullsize, s. s. 3. 
POP GOROR. 00.000 rcvcceeses coe AB wove 28 weer 30 
Dessert ditto and ditto. oonen ° 4 on. 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto. ° 12 


a 
YUTLERY, W ARRAN (TE D. —The most 
varied peste Ot ntof TABLE CUTLE RY in the world, 

all warranted, is always selling at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large ness 
of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 9s. ; ifto balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen, if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table knives, from 6s. per do- 
zen ; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table 
knives, from 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 

















table steels, from ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert | 


knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 


plated fish carvers, in existence. Also a large assortment of | 


razors, penknives, scissors, &c. of the best quality. 

Detailed Catalogues, with engravingsof every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY is literally the largest in the 
world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 
idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call 
and inspect it. The money re’ ‘turned for every article not ap- 
provedof.—39, OX FORDSTREET (corner of Newman Street), 
and No. 1, NEWMAN STREET, London.—Established in 
Wells Street 1820. 





NTERIOR OF ARMY AND NAvVy 
CLUB.—The BUILDER, No. 422, for Sarurpay 
Marcu 8, (published this day,) price 4d. contains : 
The Architecture of Nineveh and Pe ersepolis Restored, 
with Engravings—The Unity of Art—Professor Coc “kee 
rell’s Sixth Lecture on Architecture—Fine View of the 
Interior of the Army and Navy Club-house—Cast-iron 
Work—Fires in the City—The Reform of our National 
Costume—Drawing Water from Long Distances—Co- 
lour in Nature and Decoration—State of some of the 
London Roads—Testing the Exhibition Building—En- 
gineering Works in Ireland—Iron Buildings—Public 

Dressing-rooms, &c. 

Also, just published, price 6d. 

A CORRECT and ARTISTIC VIEW of the INTE- 
RIOR of the GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING in 
HYDE PARK. Size 15 inches by 12 inches. 

Office of ** The Builder,” 1, York Street, Covent 

Garden. 


COMPLETION OF THE BOOK OF THE FARM, 
This day is published, in 4 parts, royal octavo, price 
2/. 16s.; or in 2 ye J handsomely half- -bound, price 
3/. a New Edition 
| iow BOOK OF THE FARM. By 
Henry Srepuens, F.1 2. The concluding 
Part, price 18s. 6d. and the Second Volume, bound in 
green cloth, price 33s. are both published. Subscribe rs 
are respectfully recommended to apply immediately for 
whatis required to complete their sets, as after a limited 
time the volumes will not be sold separately. 
WituiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. Orders receiv ed by all Bookse llers. 


PAXTON'S F L ow E RG \RDE } 
This day is —e d, price l/. 13s. elegantly bound 
cloth, gilt edges, 
MUE FIRST. VOLUME of PAXTON’S 
FLOWER GARDEN. By Dr. Liypiey and 
Joseru Paxton. Lllustrated with 36 beautifully co- 
loured large Plates, and 120 fine Engravings on Wood. 
*,* Number XIII. was published on the Ist of 
March; and Numbers I. to XII. may be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
Brapbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On Monday, 
Tue VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. 
J. Hooxer, F.R.S. In large imperial folio. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by W. Frreu. 31s. 6d. 

The work contains four plates of very large size, ex- 
pensively coloured, illustrative of the different stages 
of flowering and fruiting, with analyses of structure, 
as follows : 

1. A view of the entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves 

on the surface of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expand- 
ing, together with as much of the enormous fo- 
liage as the broad dimensions of the paper will 
admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with 
foliage, X&c. 

4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower, 
with various dissections and analyses. 

Also on Monday 

HE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMILAYA. With coloured Drawings and De- 
scriptions made on the spot. By Dr. Josern Hooker, 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S._ Illus- 
trated by W. Frreu. Imperial folio, with ten beauti- 
fully coloured Plates. 25s. 
Reeve and Bennam, 5 Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 


Just published, in 8vo. cl. lettd. 3s.; post free, 33. 6d. 
TERVOUS ‘AF FECT IONS. ; being a few 
Observations on Nervous Disorders, the result of 
an extensive experience in the treatment of those dis- 
eases; with some Remarks onthe Use and Abuse of 
Hydropathy. By Ricuarp Dawsox, M.D. Extra 
Licentiate of the ‘Roy: il College of Physicians, London ; 

Member of the Roy: al College of Surgeons of England. 

London: Aytorr and Joyes, 8, Paternoster Row. 
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Third Thousand. 


by post, 5s. $ 
FAREWELL LETTER to his 
PARISHIONERS. 

Part I. Statement of the Case. 

Part II. Correspondence with the Bishop. 

Part III. Answer to oo 

By the Rev. Wint1am J. E. Bennett, M.A. Perpetua 
Curate of St. Paul's Knightebridge 

London : W. J. CLEAVER, ”46, P iecadilly. 


March Ist, Completion of the Cheap Issue of 
R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
In six volumes, impe erial Svo. pric e 31. 3s. in cambric ° 
Messrs. WILLIAM Treo and Co, respectfully apprise 
ti iblie, that the SIXTH VOLUME OF DR. 
CLALRE’'S COMMENTARY is published this day. 
Vols. I, and II. are also reprinted; and perfect sets 
may now be had. 

o meet the wishes of many of the purchasers, an 
arrangement has been made by which the Publishers 
will be enabled to supply this valuable Commentary, 
(6 vols. imp. 8vo.) in the following styles of binding at 
the prices affi xed— 


In demy 8vo price 4s, 6d. sewed ; 














Half Morocco, marble edges. £1 6 0 

Calf, half extra, marble edges. 512 0 

Antique Calf, bevelled boards 600 

Morocco, gilt edges ......... senses 6 8 4 
‘ ‘ 


Morocco extra, gilt edges -. z 
Specimens of the Binding may be seen at 85, Queen St- 
At these prices, any party sending a Post- -office Order 
payable to Messrs. WitLiAM Trae and (‘o. will be sup 
plied with a copy, which will be carefully packed, anc 

duly forwarded, ‘carriage-paid. . ’ 
London : WiriuraM Troe & Co, 85, Queen St. Cheapside. 
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Just ready, in im 
THE STONES 

Volume the First. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, 


Also, by the same Author, price 1s. 


NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 
amet, rome a _ am Cornhill. 


London : 


MR. RUSKIN’ 8 NEW WORK. 


perial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts, from Drawings by the Author, 


Author of ‘* The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘* Modern Painters, 
Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 
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OF VENICE 
Tue Founpations. 
” &e. 





e—-_— 


THE SIEGE 


BY JAMES 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 


THE 


ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE, 
(On Wednesday next.) 


8vo. cloth. 


Now ready, at all “ N HISt 


OF DAMASCUS ; 


L..f 


LOCAL SE LE-GOVERNMENT 


The Characteristics of each and Practical Tendencie 
Progress, 
By J. 


Post 8vo. cloth. 


s 


including Comprehensive Outlines of the British 
TOULMIN SMITH. 


N HISTORICAL } 


ESQ. 
1/. lls. 6a. 


NOVEL. 


By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 





‘AND CENTRALIZATION ; 


Moral, and Political Welfare 
Constitution. 


as affecting Social, and 


On Saturday next.) 


New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson. 


ON THE 


By H. G. 


LETTERS 


LAWS OF MAN'S NATURE & DEVELOPMENT, 


ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


SOCTAL 
CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL 
And the First of them Develope 


OR THE 


STATICS 


TO HUMAN HAPP INESS SPECIFIED, 


d. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


“The author of the 
mark an epoch in the literature of scientific morality.’ 
“It is the most eloquent, the most interesting, 


London: 


present work is no ordinary thinker, and no ordinary writer. 
Economist. 

the 

with views the most original, that has appeared in the science of social polity.” 

JOUN CHAPMAN, 


** * © His book will 
most clearly expressed and logically reasoned work, 
Literary Gazette. 


142, Strand. 





In 12mo. price 9s. cloth gilt, the Sixteenth Edition of 


LLUSTRATIONS OF MASONRY. 


By the late Wintiam Preston, Esq. Past Master 
of the Lodge of Antiquity, Acting by Immemorial Con- 
stitution. With Additions and copious Notes by 


Grorcr Oniver, Vicar of Clee, P.G.C. for the County 
of Lincoln, Xc. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

— NEW WORKS BY THE KEY. JOHN 


CL — D.D. 


This day is published, "Ne w Edition, price 6s. 
revised and corrected, with Additions, 
ECTURES for the TIMES; or IL- 
4 LUSTRATIONS and REFUTATIONS of the 
ERRORS of ROMANISM and TRACTARIANISM. 
By the Rev. Jonny Cummine, D.D. Minister of the Na- 
tional Scottish Church, Covent Garden. 


1. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES; or LECTURES on DA- 
NIEL. Just published, price 9s. handsomely bound. 
111. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. New 
Edition, with Illustrations, price 9s. 
Iv. 
a Sermon delivered before her 
Sones Thousand, price 1s. 


SALVATION ; Ma- 


jesty at Balmoral. 


HAMMERSMITH PROT ESTANT DISCUSSION. 
“or Edition, Seventh Thousand. 6s. 

* A full List of Works by the Rev. Dr. 

may be had on aplication of the Publishers. 

ARTHUR Hay, Virrvur, u Paternoster Row. 


Cumming 


and Co, 25, 


The I Fighth Edition is now ready of 
QOSEEEES PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES, containing 866 closely-printed pages. 
Part I. French and English; Part Il. English and 
French. Large thick 12mo. complete, price 10s. 6d. 
handsomely and strongly bound. 

*.* This work also includes Definitions of Terms 
connected with Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 
Terms of Modern Introduction to the 
and of 4000 Historical and 4000 Geographical Names. 

* It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive.” 
Atheneum. 

“ This is perhaps the very best French dictionary 
ever publish d.”— Atlas. 

“We were led to expect a work of superior merit, 


but certainly were not prepared for so complete and 
elaborate a performance as the one before us. Every 
requisite in a dictionary seems here to find a place.” 
Witness, 
Edinburgh; Oxrtver, and Boyn. 
as London: Simp KIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
CHOISI, BY 


Ws ANOSTROCHT’S RECUEIL 
DELILLE. 
A Newand Gre atly Improved Edition, 12mo. 3s, bound, 
| ECUEIL CHOISI de TRAITS HISs- 
! TORIQUES et de CONTES MORAUX ; avec la 
Signification des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque 
Page. By Dr. N. Wanostrocut. New Edition, revised 
and corrected by C. J. Detitie, French Master at 
Christ's Hospital, London, and at the City of London 
School. 
New Fditions of Dr. Wanostrocht’s other works, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, revised by J. C. Tarver. 
12mo. 4 4s. 
KEY to the GRAMMAR. 
GIL BLAS. New Edition. 
fELEMAQUE. New Edition. 
NUMA POMPILIUS. New Edition. 12mo. 4s. bd. 
LITURGIE de i EGLISE ANGLAISE. 32mo. 4s. 
00.5 Dal 1, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and 
Simpkin and S 20. Whittaker and 
; Houlston and Stoneman; E. OW illiams ; C. H. 
7; and Clarke and Co, 


12mo. price 3s. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 






Language, | 


PATRIARCHAL TIMES—SEVENTH EDITION, 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. the Seventh Edition of 
PATRIARCHAL TIMES; or the Land 
of Canaan: in Seven Books. Comprising in- 
teresting Events, Incidents, and Characters, founded 
on the Holy Scriptures. By Miss O’Krerre. 
Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, & Waterloo Place 


~~ BOOKS SUITED FOR LENT. 
I. 
YHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the 


Author of “ The Listener.” Eighth Edition, feap. 
cloth, 5s. CONTENTS : 


1. In the Object of Life. | 4. Inthe Condition of Life. 
2. In the Rule of Life. | 5. In his Sorrows, 
3. In his Intercourse with | 6. In his Joys. 
the World 7. In his Death, 
By the same Author, 
DAILY READINGS. Passages of Scripture select- 


ed for Social Reading, with Applications, &c. Second 


Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


11. 

THE BETTER COVENANT PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED, from Heb. viii. 6, 1O—12: with Supple- 
ment on Phil. ii. 12,13, and Notes. By the late Rev. 
F. Goovr, M.A. Lecturer of Clapham, &c. Fifth Edi- 
tion. To which is added, a Sermon on Jer. xxxi, 31 
34. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Tf. 
BELOVED DISCIPLE. Reflections on the 
History of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn, Author of 
* Naomi,” ** Retlections on the History of Noah,” Xc. 
Feap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“ Very sensible and well-written reflections. 
can safely recommend it.”"— Christian Guardian, 


THE 


Iv. 
HINTS TO PROMOTE A LIFE OF FAITH; or 
the Ratification of the Baptismal Covenant. By a 
Member of the Church of England. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘This work is intended to aid inexperienced inqui- 


rers to attain a life of faith. It is written ina truly 
pious, practical, and de wethons ul spirit.”— English Rer. 
THE PORTRAIT OF C HARITY. By the Rev. 
Francis Trexcn, Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Read- 
ing. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
VI. 
THE GREAT SALVATION, and OUR SIN in 


NEGLECTING IT. A Religious Essay. In Three 


Parts. By the Rev. Ronert MonroomMeEry » M.A. Author 
of ** The Gospel in Advance of the Ag e,’ *&e. Feap. 
cloth, 5s. 

** A very able, eloquent, and excellent work.” — Eng- | | 


lish Review. 
y the same Author, 
CHRIST our’ AL Lin ALL, Third E dition, feap. 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Vit. 

THOUGHTS on the CHARACTER and HISTORY 
of NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. Henry Woopwarp, 
A.M. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Rec- 
tor of Fethard, in the diocese of Cashel. Feap. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Vir. 

A SERIES OF TEXTs, arranged for the Use of 
Christians, in the way of Prayer and Promise, in the 
hope of affording Evidence and Consolation in seasons 
of Difficulty, Trial, and Affliction. By a Lady. Edited | 
by the Rev. W. Sixcrarr, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
George's, Leeds. 18mo. cloth, 3s 


Ix. 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the Rev. T. Grrr- 
riru, A.M. Sixth Edition, feap. cloth, 5s, 
Also, by the Same, 
LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE. Fifth Edition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER: 
pression of the Primary Elements of 
Second Edition, feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


18mo. 


contemplated as the ex- 
Devoutness. 


We | 


Now ready, in two volumes —¢ = beautiful 
Illustrations, price 3 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES'S 
YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Daily News. 

** The information contained in this work is pecu- 
liarly interesting. The perils which Major Edwardes 
encountered—the strange specimens of humanity that 
he had either to intimidate or make use of, are in his 
description as graphic and interesting as the pages of 
anovel. His march to Bunnoo, his subjugation of the 
tribes, were all tasks of the greatest difficulty, achieved 
amidst personal encounters, conspiracies, escapes from 
assassins, and fierce bargainings with angry Mullicks. 
Everything under Major Edwardes'’s pen assumes the 
shape of a picture. He does not write so much as 
he sketches, so that scenery, men, and events, come 
vividly before us in relief, excelled only by Scott. The 
most interesting, 
being an account of Edwardes’s campaign against Mool- 
raj, a daring, and, for the author, a glorious feat of 
war. Nothing can be finer or fuller than the descrip- 
tions of the several engagements which took place, 


second volume will be considered the 


and his men, 
A battle in the hands of most men is a riddle, and like 
a picture of one in which the smoke predominates and 
conveniently covers all operations. In Major Ed- 
wardes’s hand the bulletin of a battle is a very different 
thing. We trust that we may have no more wars; but 
we trust if we have, that a Cesar will not be wanting 
to conduct them. To write them we should require no 
better pen than that of the author of the present vo- 
lumes. We have characterized the uzefulness, interest, 
and merits of this work. If either the idle or the self- 
informing reader do not procure it, his be the loss, not 


with the very feelings of the commander 


ours the fault.” 
Examiner. 

** These volumes recount that rapid and brilliant se- 
ries of successes in diplomacy and war which have 
given this young officer so high a position in the confi- 
dence of his employers and the esteem of his country- 
It is full of variety. Into it are crowded the 
Affghan valley and two inde- 
pendent tribes, escape from many desperate attempts 
and the glories of three pitched battles, 
Shrewd and 
appreciation of character and motives, 


men. 
peaceful conquest of an 


at assassination, 
two sieges, and innumerable skirmishes. 
statesmanlike 
graphic impressions of external pictures, and a feeling 
for humour, as well as no inconsiderable eloquence, im- 
an interest to thie work independent of its per 


sonal adventure or military detail.” 


Spectator. 


of Major Edwardes has the vigour and 


part 


« The style 
spirit of the Napiers, and to this is to be added the fact 
that itis the 
speaking, not a secondhand historian. 


responsible commander himself who is 
The battle of 
Kineyree resembled Waterloo, not only in being fought 
but in the fact that, as Wellington had 
so Edwardes had to wait for 


on the same day, 

to wait for the Prussians, 
the artillery.” 
United Service Magazine. 

“ Written throughout not alone with skill and vigour, 

but with the a style 


simple and energetic. 


consummate at once 


The subject is treated largely, 


mastery of 


and grasped with a resolute hand. You are carried 


| along by the force of the author's strength and enthu- 


| movement in his pages. 


| the most legitimate 
| 





London; Tuomas Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


siasm, and the scenes he depicts seem to rise into 
The descriptions are every- 
Major 
congratulated on having won his spurs in both fields by 
and the literature of India 


has as much reason to be proud of the author as her 


where lively and animated. Edwardes may be 


means, 


armies are of the hero of this work.” 


Morning Post. 

* Most interesting volumes. The value of the infor- 
mation which they contain can hardly be exaggerated. 
Let us at once express our conviction that this publi- 
eation will render Major Edwardes no less distin- 
guished as a political officer than he was before as a 
warrior.” 

Bentley's Miscellany. 

** Few scenes of havoc in the range of ancient or mo- 
dern history transcend in interest the startling inei- 
dents scattered over these nor is the work 
wanting in that striking background of scenery and 


pages; 


costume so necessary to complete the fascination of the 
tableau.” 
Atlas. 

“Will take its place by the side of those few and 
noble authors whose pens have enabled them to de- 
scribe with eloquence what their arms achieved by en- 
terprise and skill.” 

John Bull. 

** 4 work which, whether in a political or in a milita- 
ry point of view, or, lastly, as a recital of pers: nal ad- 
ventures, is one of the most important as well as at- 
tractive publications that have lately issued from the 
press.” —_ 

Ricnarp Dawrszv, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordin ary to her Majesty.) 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


I. 
NILE NOTES. 


By a Traveller. In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
[ Published this day. 


II. 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CUBA; 


Or Eight Years of Change and Travel, from 1842 to 
1850. By J. GLANVILLE TAYLOR. 
In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 

mt. 

THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A LAND- 

SCAPE PAINTER 
IN GREECE AND ALBANIA. 
By EDWARD LEAR. 

In royal 8vo. with upwards of 20 Engravings by the 

uthor. 


[On the 17th inst. | 


Iv. 
THE CONFESSOR ; 
A Nove.. 
“ The renegade, 
On whose base brutal nature unredeem'd 
Even black apostacy itself could stamp 
No deeper reprobation.”—Sovrney's Roderick. 
In3 vols. Post 8vo. 
[Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE ONE PRIMAVAL 
LANGUAGE, 


TRACED EXPERIMENTALLY, THROUGH AN- 
CIENT INSCRIPTIONS, IN ALPHABETICAL 
CHARACTERS OF LOST POWERS FROM 
THE FOUR CONTINENTS: 

Including the Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai, 
and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition from the 
Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Ara- 
bia. With Illustrative Plates, a Harmonized Table 
of Alphabets, Glossaries, and Translations. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. One of 
the six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, Honorary Member of the Literary 
Society; Author of ‘‘ Mahometanism Unveiled,” and of 
** The Historical Geography of Arabia.” In 8yvo,. 


GOA AND THE BLUE 
MOUNTAINS ; 


Or SIX MONTHS OF SICK LEAVE. 
By RICHARD F. BURTON, Licut. Bombay Army. 
Author of the “ Ethnography of Scindh,” &e. 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
[On the 11th inst. 
vil. 


MEMOIRS OF A LITERARY 
VETERAN ; 


Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary Characters, from 1794 to 1849. 

By R. P. GILLIES. 

Three volumes, post octavo. 31s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 

vulr. 
THE POET IN SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Author of ** The Improvisatore.” In small 8vo. 


Ix. 
NARRATIVES OF MAGIC 
AND SORCERY. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A. 
Author of “England under the House of Hanover, 
illustrated by the Caricatures and Satires of 
the day.” 

2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

(Now ready. 
x 


KATE DEVEREUX; 


A STORY OF MODERN LIFE, In 3vols. post Svo. 


xI. 
THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By the Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH, 
Author of “A oneerer to the Land of My Fathers.” 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


XII. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 


. _BY HORACE WALPOLE, 
Edited by Sir Denzs Le Mancnant, Bart. 
NEw anp Cuearer Epirion. 
The Fourth Volume, (to be completed in Four Monthly 
Vols. 8vo.) with Portraits. 
The First Three Volumes may now be had, with 
Portraits, and handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. each. 
To this edition will be appended Original Notes, Xc. 


Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Commander FE. FORBES’S WORK on 


DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS. With 10 coloured 
Plates and3 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


II. 
ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849: with a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. 
coloured Plates. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 





2 . = 2 tere, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. CXC.— ADVERTISEMENTS intended Sor 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 
lishers before Saturpay the 29th, and BILLS not lon. 
than Monpay the 31st instant. on 
London: Loxeman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row 
This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, 5s. the 2d Edit. of 
E R 3 A Porky 
4 _ Addressed to Lord Stanley, and Dedicated to t. 
B. Macaulay, by an admirer of his genius. ; 
London: Carman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly, 





Just ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, price 5s 


MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


i By Avnert Smirn. With Illustrations, from, 


| Original Sketches, on Steel and Wood. 


With 4 | 


Ill. 
The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By | 
Sir HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S, With | 


numerous Wood-cuts. 8yvo. 18s. 
Iv. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Col. and 
| Mrs. Santne’s authorized Translation. Vol. III. in 


Two Parts. 
sewed; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


v. 
Bishop BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS. 


51 full-coloured Modern and Ancient Maps (1851); 
with enlarged Indexes. Royal 4to. 249. 


vr. 
Bishop BUTLER’S MODERN and 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. New Edition (1851), 

corrected by his Son, the Rev. T. Butter. 8vo. 9s. 


vit. 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 


GEOGRAPHY. Improved (1851) by Mr. Epwarp 
Hvenres. New Maps, Plates, &c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VII. 
GLEIGS NEW SCHOOL 
Fourth Book of History-SACRED HISTORY. 
I. 18mo. Price One Shiiling. 


Part 


Ix. 
SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HIS- 
TORY ofthe WORLD. New Edition, corrected by 
the Author's Son. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


x. 

The Rey. J. W. COLENSO’S PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part I.: with the Use of Loga- 
rithms. 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—KEY, price 3s. 6d. 

[In the Press. 


xI. 
Mr. EDWARD HUGHES'S SELECT 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY. For the Use | 
of Schools and Private Reading. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


XII. 

BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Improved (1850) by 
the Rev. Joun T. Wurrr, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


x1r. 

Sir GEORGE HEAD’S TRANSLA- 

TION of the METAMORPHOSES or Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, Post 8vo. 12s. 


XIV. 


Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ’S 
SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, 
Bishop Thirlwall’s. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“*Dr. Schmitz’s manual will be of creat value, not 
only to schools, but to all persons who are anxious to 
obtain a correct knowledge of Greek history, and can- 
not find time to peruse the voluminous works of Thirl- 
wall and Grote.” Literary Gazette. 


Mainly based on 


xv. 

The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His- 

tory of the English Commonwealth till the Conquest. 
By J. M. Kempix, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


XVI. 
CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and PRACTICAL. In One large Volume, 

with about 3000 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
\ 








London: Loneman, Brown, Grren, and 
Lonomans. 


SERIES. | 


| 


Part I. post 8vo. 6s.; or in l6mo. 2s. 6d. | 


Davin Boevs, Fleet Street. 
~ Tn a few days will be published, post 8vo. cloth, ~ 
\ TILLIAM PENN an Historical 

Biography. From New Sources. With an ex. 
tra chapter on the ‘* Macaulay Charges.” By Wiiuray 
Herwortn Dixon. With a Portrait. 

London: CHarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
NOW READY, THE NEW WORK BY THE ~ 

AUTHOR OF * WHITEFRIARS.” 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. To be had at 3000 Circulating 


Libraries, 
HE GOLD-WORSHIPERS; or th 
Days We Live In. A Future Historica] Nove} 
By the Author of ‘* Whitefriars.” 
London: Parry and Co, 32 and 33, Leadenhall St. 





Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 14s. cloth, 
YOEMS. By Harriry Corenrner, 
With a Memoir of his Life, by his Brother, the 


| Rey. Derwent Corertper, M.A. 


In the press, by the same Author, 
1, ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. In 2 vols. feap. Svo 
2. LIVES of DISTINGUISHED NORTHERNs. 
A New Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
\ EMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDs.- 
i WORTH. By the Rev. Dr. Worpsworrn, 
Canon of Westminster. 
Recently published, New Editions of 

1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 

2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 volumes, 24mo. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 

3. WORDSWORTILTS POETICAL WORKS. fu 
one volume, medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
LONDON CRAMMED AND MANCHESTER DE- 
SERTED. See No.2, price ls. now ready, of 
18 = 1 « or the Adventures of Mr. and 
>) « Mrs. Sandboys, their Son and Daughter, 

who came up’ to Town to * Enjoy Themselve al 
see the Great Exhibition. By Hexrry Mayurw ( 
of ** The Greatest Plague of Life") and Groner Crerx- 
suink.—London: Davin Boavr, Fleet Street. 


In? 








Second Edition, now ready, price 3s. 6d 
{2 E NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA; 
a Tale of Priestly frailty and Spanish Tyranny 
By R. N. Dennan. 

* This work is powerfully written. Beauty, patho: 
and great powers of description, are exhibited in every 
page. In short, itis well calculated to give the anu- 
thor a place among the most eminent writers of the 
day.”—Sunday Times. 

** Considering the temper excited by the recent Po- 
pish movement it is not surprising that this work hes 
reached a second edition.” Weekly Chronicle. 

Sacnpers and Orrey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





In the press, in three vols. post Svo. 
| aaa ome CASTLETON; a Novel. 
Also now ready at all the Libraries, in 
three vols. post Svo. 
DENTON HALL; a Novel. 

* This fiction exhibits a wider knowledge of life, and 
much more of observation and reflection, than the gene- 
rality of novels; its style is pointed and pleasing toa 
high degree.” —Spectator. 

** The talent in this novel is not of an ordinary cha- 
racter. Since the appearance of ‘ Romance and Reali- 
ty’ we have not met with more pithy and epigramma- 


| ticremarks.”—Literary Gazette. 


** * Denton Hall ’is one of the most amusing, most va- 


| ried, and best written and instructive works of its 


class.” — Observer. 
T. and W. Goons, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth, with Portrait, a 
HE FEMALE JESUIT; or the Spy 
in the Family. Including her Autobiography, or 
**Seventeen Years of Convent Life,” and her recent in- 
trigues in a Protestant Family near London. 
Two vols. small 8vo. 10s. 

THE MAGICIAN PRIEST OF AVIGNON; 1 
Popery in the Thirteenth Century. A History of the 
Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. By T. H. Us- 
Bonnet, Esq. Author of “ A New Guide to the Levant 
Syria, &c.” 

London: PantrincE and Oakey, Paternoster Row; 
and 70, Edgware Road, (Hansury and Co. Agents); 
and all Booksellers. 


Published this day, Third Edition, in post 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, price 8s, bound in cloth, or 
17s. Morocco antique, 

TINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS. An 
LN Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, 
with an Account of the Recent Researches in_ those 
Countries. By W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A. of the Briti=! 
Museum. : 

*,* This edition has been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, and several new illustrations introduced from 
recent additions to the collection in the British 
Museum. ‘ 
Arruvr Hau, Virtvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row 








| London: Printed by Joseru Crarroy, of 320, Strand, in the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosest 
Patmwer and Josern Cravronx, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in tue 
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